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Thirty-five of this year’s new students boast one or 
two parents who were Oberlin students a generation 
ago. Seventeen of the heirs answered the call to have 
their photo taken for the alumni magazine: first row: 
Chris Lloyd (father: Francis J. Lloyd ’51), Daria San- 
ford (father: David Hawley Sanford ’59), Diana Schle- 
singer (mother: Beverly Krouse Schlesinger ’61), and 
Camille Myers (parents: Robert G. and Sarah Kerr 
Myers '55/’61); second row: Todd Katzner (father: 
Donald Wahl Katzner '59), Benjamin Kahn (father: Pe- 
ter Kahn '60), Mary Wilson (parents: Dan and Joyce 
Martin Wilson °58/’58), and Alexandra Hattemer 
(mother: Alice Kroc Hattemer 57); third row: Kathryn 
Sherer (parents: Paul G. Sherer ’68 and Sarah Walkley 
Vance '68), Karina Gaige (father: Frederick H. Gaige 
09), Boris Packard (parents: Craig N. Packard ’65 and 
Gail Kort '64), and Laura Bewig (parents: Carl and 
Mary Reiss Bewig *62/°62; fourth row: David Sommer 
(father: Peter J. Sommer ’58), Peter McCracken (par- 
ents: James D. McCracken ’61 and Virginia Manson 
Hunt '63), Christopher Patton (father: Thomas E. Pat- 
ton '53), Greg Romero (parents: Leo M. and Robin 
Crapsey Romero ’65/’65), and Peter Flint (mother: Ka- 
ren Gebhart Flint ’64). 


Alumni Enroll 35 Offspring 


Descendants engaged otherwise when the photo 
was taken are Harold Connamacher (father: Robert 
Henle Connamacher 55), Barbara Duff (parents: John 
T. Duff 64 and Katherine Reynolds Beeson ’63), Mat- 
thew Filner (parents: Bernard E. and Judith Mostow 
Filner 65/’65), Daniel Foster (parents: William L. and 
Nancy Kendall Foster 66/65), Simon Frishkoff (par- 
ents: Bruce A. and Karen Wells Frishkoff ’63/°63), Pe- 
ter Geckeler (parents: Paul A. and Wendy Cook Geck- 
eler °62/'63), David Gochfeld (father: Michael 
Gochfeld ’61), James Gossard (parents: J. Harvey and 
Barbara Chong Gossard '64/'62), Lee Harrison 
(mother: Sylvia Hayre Harrison '62), Adam Kirshner 
(mother: Kathryn Schuler Kirshner ’62), Alexander 
Marcus (father: Maurice G. Marcus ’57), John Morse 
(father: Herbert C. Morse 65), Elena Pinto-Torres (par- 
ents: Francisco J. and Lynda Smith Pinto-Torres '69/ 
’69), Robert Schneider IV (parents: Robert J. and Bar- 
bara Townsend Schneider ’60/’60), Christina Scott 
(father: Robert E. Scott 65), Theresa Smith (mother: 
Kathy Olynyk Smith ’65), Nova Spivack (mother: 
Kathleen Drucker Spivack ’59), and Christopher Wolfe 
(parents: Arthur C. and Shirley Penty Wolfe 
92/54). _~ 
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On the cover: 


Oberlin students are featured front and center on 
this issue’s cover. They and those who follow them 
will benefit most from the the College’s most ambi- 
tious fund-raising project to date: the Campaign 
for Oberlin. The primary objectives of the cam- 
paign—announced publicly May 7—are to consoli- 
date Oberlin’s recent advances and to realize the 
College’s great promise for a new generation of 
students. 
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Special Insert: The Campaign for Oberlin 


With a goal of $80 million by 1991, the Campaign for Oberlin seeks $19.1 million for faculty 
strength, $17.5 million for financial aid, $16.1 million for academic-support programs, $7.3 
million for student life, and $20 million for the Annual Fund. The campaign’s highest priority is 
new investment in faculty and curriculum development. 
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Cheers for Cluster 


| recently read the article (Winter 1988 OAM) 
about the Cluster Program. I hope it works. | 
was so lucky. As a candidate for honors, my 
junior and senior years included weekly 
classes (with a group of seven or eight) in pro- 
fessors’ homes. And faculty members, includ- 
ing John Diekhoff, held weekly teas for stu- 
dents. Later, visiting my mother in Oberlin, | 
always called on Freddie Artz (who was solv- 
ing my acrostic puzzle in the alumni magazine 
with Dorothy Daub a week before his death) 
and of course Andrew Bongiorno, who di- 
rected my master’s thesis and with whom I’ve 
corresponded for many years. 

In my two years of graduate work, the 


General Secretary 
Gorbachev 
Endorses Alumni 
Association’s 

Banner and 
\. Song 
Contests, 


says J. Clayton Miller ’50, chair of the | 
Association’s 150th Anniversary Com- 
mittee, who also says: 


Design an Alumni Association banner 
(handsome like the class banners) to 
hang gloriously behind the speakers’ 
table at the Alumni Luncheon during 
Commencement/Reunion Weekends. 
And/or write a song: Make music of your 
own ingenious compostion and add your 
spirited lyrics, or put your lyrics to some 
popular, frolicsome, tiddiywink tune. 


The 150th Anniversary Alumni Lunch- 
eon in May 1989 will be the coming-out 
party for the winning artifacts. Submit 
your entries before January 1989. 


Where does Mr. Gorbachev come in? He 
endorsed our original idea for prizes with 
this Emerson quote at the Washington 
Summit: “The reward of a thing well 
done is to have done it.” But just as 
Gorbachev stopped short of instant 
Afghanistan withdrawal and deep sixing 
of regional conflicts, he stopped short of 
the rewards we offer: immortality anda 
cash prize. 


Send entries to: Oberlin Alumni Associ- 
ation, 105 Bosworth Hail, Oberlin, OH 
44074. 


friendships—such as the one with Jesse Mack, 
for whom I then graded papers—were even 
closer. And my correspondence (by cassette) 
with Stan McLaughlin was frequent during his 
last years in Wiesbaden. I think my faculty as- 
sociations were closer and lasted even longer 
than those of most of my classmates. It’s fac- 
ulty friends I think of when I think of Oberlin. 
So you can see why I’m hoping for the best 
from the Cluster Program. And why I was so 

glad to read of it. 
Betsy (Elizabeth King McGee) Curtis '39, ’41 
Saegertown, Pennsylvania 


Mrs. Curtis is retired, having worked in sev- 
eral occupations: secretary, stenographer, 
and, most recently, nurse’s aid. She constructs 
acrostic puzzles and does volunteer work.— 
Ed. 


Coaching Highly Appreciated 


I was glad to read of the addition of Philip 
Highfill as associate professor of accompany- 
ing (Winter 1988 OAM). I received a bachelor 
of music degree in horn (Oberlin’s first!) in 
1939. Accompanying then was catch-as-catch- 
can, much as it is elsewhere. Brass and wood- 
wind players also “produce and hear their mu- 
sic within their bodies,” so an expert coach is 
highly valuable to them, as well as to singers. 
We brass players also color the sound via 
vowel colors, and articulate with consonants 
and aspirates. 
All soloists and chamber players appreciate 
a devoted pianist as a real treasure. Bravo to 
Oberlin and to Professor Highfill! 
Marvin C. Howe ’39 
Interlochen, Michigan 


Mr. Howe ts professor emeritus of music at 
Eastern Michigan University. He has taught 22 
summers at the National Music Camp in In- 
terlochen.—Ed. 


Butler a Winner 


[ commend you for publishing the article 
“How I Lost My Job in the ’30s, Sailed to Paris, 
and Found Happiness” by Francelia McWil- 
liams Butler ’34 in the winter issue. Mrs. Butler 
has had a successful career as an author and 
professor of English at the University of Con- 
necticut. She has taken leadership in support- 
ing unpopular subjects. Ever since her gradua- 
tion from Oberlin College, she has religiously 
upheld Oberlin’s tradition of promoting hu- 
manitarian principles. 
Martha H. Payne ’34 
McLean, Virginia 


Mrs. Payne, a homemaker, is developing 
property with her son, a builder, and her 
daughter, an architect. 


More 50+ Runners 


In the winter 1988 issue, an article on the run- 
ning activities of Mal Bertram ’58 mentioned 
that he has run outstanding times for the 5k 
and 10k distances and was part of a relay team 
that set a world record for the 4 x 1 mile for the 
50-year-old age group. As a 50+ runner (with 
no aspirations to records) and a member of a 
local running group, I know that some of the 
group’s 50+ runners are considering assem- 
bling a 4 x 1 mile relay team. I would be inter- 
ested to know the Reverend Bertram’s 5k and 
10k times and the 4 x 1 mile 50+ record time. 
Roger Hahn ’53 

Chemistry Department 

Syracuse University 

Syracuse, New York 


The Reverend Bertram replies: 

My personal bests are 17:05 for the 5k and 
35:12 for the 10k. The record for the 4 x 1 mile 
relay over-50 category is 20:43, which broke 
the old record of 20:47. 


Round-Robins Gave First 
Impression of Oberlin 


I was interested in your coverage of round- 
robin letters formed by Oberlin alumni (Spring 
and Fall 1987 OAM). Growing up, | frequently 
heard from my grandmother, Rosalie Lichten- 
fels Kaufman ‘16, about the round-robin that 
kept her in touch with her companions at 
Oberlin. Its other members were Lorette Cor- 
kins Robillard 15, Edina Cowling Marbery ’16, 
Ruth Hoyrman ’16, Charlotte Larison ’15, Eula- 
lie Larison ’15, Alma Mueller Cobb ’°15, Ella 
Parmenter ’15, Marie Stoneman ’°15, and Ger- 
trude Vanatta Schaupp ‘15. The round-robin 
was formed among women of Baldwin Cot- 
tage in 1915. Most were from the midwest— 
Illinois, lowa, and Ohio—though my grand- 
mother was from New York City. Most 
returned to those places at graduation, and the 
round-robin was a vehicle for sharing news of 
marriages, births, careers, and the smaller 
events of daily life over a period of 65 years. 

The rules were followed diligently: remove 
your last contribution, substitute a new one, 
and send the letters on within a week. In 1958 
the group got together for its only reunion: at 
the Carbondale, Illinois, home of Edina Cowl- 
ing Marbery. 

Discussing the round-robin with my grand- 
mother, I am struck by the difference in the 
eras of our graduations—hers in 1916, mine in 
1975. In her day, forming a round-robin pro- 
vided some guarantee of keeping in touch 
across time and distance. In 1975 we were too 
torn between all the choices open to us, both 
geographic and occupational, and too sure of 
the immediacy of the telephone to make such 
a commitment. Our group has remained in 
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touch—though in a more haphazard way. At a 
wedding or in a late-night phone call we share 
all the news tidbits we've heard in the last year 
or so of anyone we know from Oberlin. The 
letters and photos from the round-robin that 
Rosalie would share with me when I was 
young formed my first impression of Oberlin: it 
is a place where strong and lasting friendships 
are made. 
Susan L. Kaufman '75 
Portland, Oregon 


Gertrude Jacob: Splendid 


Congratulations to the OAM for running the 
splendid piece “Gertrude Jacob: Archives Vol- 
unteer, Bridge to the Past” in the winter issue. 
With fewer and fewer Americans prepared to 
repay society in “civic rent,” it was a great 
honor for us to recognize Gertrude Jacob for 
her considerable service to Oberlin and its 
wider community. The College archives office 
sends it heartiest thanks to all who partici- 


pated in her recognition event. Good wishes 
for Gertrude are still being received. 

Roland M. Baumann 

College Archivist 

Oberlin College 


Tribute to Paul MacEachron 


This is a totally inadequate tribute to Paul Mac- 
Eachron, who left Oberlin early in 1937 to join 
the Abraham Lincoln Brigade in Spain. The 
ALB, as it was called, was part of the Interna- 
tional Brigade, composed of volunteers from 
all over the world to defend the legally elected 
government of Spain—a government that 
Franco was trying to overthrow. On March 23, 
1938, | wrote in my diary, “Paul was captured 
by the Fascists. What chance there is for life, I 
don’t know. We're doing all we can to get him 
released, like going to Washington to lobby 
congressmen.” But he did not survive, for 
Franco was fortunate to receive plenty of 

(continued on page 46) 


Two-thirds of Oberlin’s seniors 
are seeking entry-level jobs. 


e Find top talent for your employer 
¢ Help an Oberlin senior launch a career 


Finding an entry-level job in today’s competitive market is difficult for most 
seniors, who are long-distance job-hunting. Some of the fields in which 


seniors are seeking jobs are: 
e business * music 


© communications 


¢ paralegal work 


¢ private-school teaching 
* computer science 


© scientific research © environmental work ®@ social services 


We need your help in: 


¢ bringing employers to campus to recruit 
¢ notifying us of entry-level jobs in your organization 


Please complete and return the coupon below. 
The Office of Career Development and Placement will contact you. 
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[] YES, I can help link Oberlin with an employer. Please call me. 


[J My organization does not recruit on college campuses, but I will send 
information about entry-level jobs and career opportunities. 


Name 
Parent of OC student? 


Organization 


Home address 


Class 


Telephone ( 


) 


Telephone ( 


Mail to: Office of Career Development and Placement, Peters Hall 108, Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 44074 
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Two special offers 
for alumni: 


1. Buy three books in the Field 
Translation Series, and get one 
free (paper to paper; cloth to 
cloth). Better yet, buy five and get 
two free on the same basis. * 


2. Try a year of Field magazine 
for $8 (regular one-year rate is 
$10); try two years for $14 (regu- 
lar two-year rate is $16). 


*Translation Series numbers avail- 
able: 1: The Storm and Other Poems 
(cloth, $8.95); 3: Sagittal Section 
(cloth, $9.95); 4: Four T’ang Poets 
(cloth, $9.95); 5: Valuable Nail (cloth, 
$9.95, paper, $4.95); 6: From The 
Hidden Storehouse (cloth, $10.95, 
paper, $5.95); 7: Interferon, or On 
Theater (cloth, $10.95, paper, $5.95); 
8: The Unknown Rilke (cloth, $11.50); 
9: Orphic Songs (cloth, $11.50, paper, 
$6.50); 10: On Account Of: Selected 
Poems (cloth, $11.50, paper, $6.56); 
11: My Little Sister and Selected 
Poems (cloth, $13.50, paper, $7.95); 
12: Homage to the Lame Wolf (paper, 
$9.00); and 13: But What: Selected 
Poems (cloth, $15.00, paper, $9.00). 


Oberlin College Press 
Field Office, Rice Hall 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


__] Field Translation Series 
Numbers: 


L_] FIELD Magazine 


Enclosed is a check payable 
to Field for $ 
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Renewing the Spirit, 
Reclaiming the Legacy 


The Office of Chaplains Is Combining 
New and Old Ways to Minister to the College 


by Betty Gabrielli 


A jar of earth from Fouday, a far-flung vil- 
lage high in the Vosges Mountains of Al- 
sace-Lorraine, rests in the cemetery on 
Morgan Street in Oberlin. Placed with 
some fanfare in the 1930s at the base of 
the memorial that commemorates the 
College’s founders, the receptacle con- 
tains earth from the grave of “Papa 
Oberlin,” the Alsatian country pastor who 
died in 1826 after devoting most of his 86 
years to uniting and revitalizing the re- 
mote and impoverished community of 
Ban de la Roche. In 1832, John Jay 
Shipherd claimed the humanitarian’s 
name and transforming vision for the in- 
stitution Charles Grandison Finney would 
christen “God’s College.” 

Today, however, the jar of earth is virtu- 
ally unknown, and, says Oberlin’s presi- 
dent, S. Frederick Starr, Oberlin himself 
has become the College’s forgotten hero. 
“But we have a precious heritage in the 
ideals of Pastor Oberlin, one that we have 
ignored at great cost,” Starr says. 

For the last five years, faculty and stu- 
dents of “God’s College” have been work- 
ing quietly and tenaciously to reclaim Pas- 
tor Oberlin’s heritage for the 1980s and 
the future. Forming an ecumenical inter- 
faith resource center, faculty and student 
members of the Committee on Religious 
Life (CRL), along with the College’s Protes- 
tant, Catholic, and Jewish chaplains, have 
begun knitting Oberlin’s early religious 
sensibility back into the fabric of campus 
life with diverse programs and services 
reflecting today’s spiritual plurality. 


3etty Gabrielli is a news services writer 
in Oberlin’s Office of Communications. 
Opposite page: chaplains Lassen, 
3rand, and Wirks. 
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Named the Office of Chaplains, the new 
microcommunity has as its core the 
former campus-ministry program, re- 
structured into a collegial team that re- 
ports to the president and comprises the 
three chaplains. 

“T think the most important reform the 
committee made was to go to the team 
model,” says Lawrence Buell, professor of 
English and former chair of the Religious 
Interests Committee (RIC), which recom- 
mended reorganization of the campus 
ministry and renamed itself the Commit- 
tee on Religious Life in 1985. 

Charter members of the new team 
were Rabbi Shimon Brand, now serving 
his 11th year as advisor to Jewish stu- 
dents; Father Dennis Wirks, Newman 
Community advisor at Oberlin since 1981; 
and the Reverend Susan McGarry ’74, in- 
terim campus minister from 1984 through 
1987 and the office’s first coordinator. 
McGarry was succeeded by the Reverend 
Manfred Lassen, an ordained Lutheran 
minister, last July. 

A second significant reform in the office 
took place less than two years ago, when 
expanded demands led the team and the 
CRL to rotate the role of coordinator 
among the three ministers each year 
rather than restrict the job to the Protes- 
tant chaplain. This year’s coordinator is 
Rabbi Brand. 

“The three of us standing very firmly in 
our traditions and yet working with repre- 
sentatives of other backgrounds is a bet- 
ter model for young people and the com- 
munity than that of the past, in which one 
group battled another group,” says Wirks. 
Last Thanksgiving Wirks joined Lassen 
and Brand in conducting a campuswide 
ecumenical service in Fairchild Chapel, 
with Brand reading a lesson from the Old 
Testament, Wirks delivering the sermon, 
and Lassen leading the prayers. 


Wirks and Lassen continue the practice, 

begun during McGarry’s tenure, of jointly 
conducting Ash Wednesday and Holy 
Week services: Catholic and Protestant 
students observe Good Friday and Easter 
vigil before a sunrise service on Tappan 
Square Easter morning, followed by a cel- 
ebratory breakfast at the Religious Life 
Center. 
The chaplains also jointly create liturgies 
for campus vigils sponsored by student or- 
ganizations, such as the peaceful demon- 
stration and vigil supporting the Arias 
Central American peace plan held last No- 
vember by the student-founded Cam- 
paign for a New Foreign Policy. 


Changes in Religion on Campus 
The Oberlin ecumenical model already is 
being used as a pattern by other schools, 
says Lassen, who has 15 years of ministry 
experience on several campuses. “It’s 
true,” he says, “Oberlin is leading the 
way. The innovative model evolved out 
of a long process rooted in the religious 
decline that took place at Oberlin during 
the 1960s. 

“Religion was going through a period of 
real decline nationally,” recalls current 
CRL chair W. Dean Wolfe, associate pro- 
fessor of speech and director of Oberlin’s 
Teachers Academy. “Church attendance 
was down all over the country; people 
were finding substitute movements to sat- 
isfy their need for some kind of spiritual 
development.” 

At Oberlin regular chapel services and 
campus vespers ceased, and the diversity 
of students’ faiths grew. A 1965 trustee 
resolution to strengthen “extracurricular 
interests and activities at the undergradu- 
ate level in the field of religion” resulted in 
1968 in the creation of the position of 
campus minister, a College-appointed 
Protestant chaplain supported by the RIC. 


) 


During the next 17 years, the campus- 
minister position was filled by full-time 
ministers from various Protestant denom- 
inations. A Catholic chaplain and a rabbi, 
assigned to the campus by the Catholic Di- 
ocese of Cleveland and Hillel of North- 
eastern Ohio, respectively, worked semi- 
independently of the Protestant chaplain 
and the RIC. 

Also during those years, religious inter- 
est on campus seemed to begin returning. 
To check that perception, in 1984 under 
Buell’s chairmanship the RIC began a se- 
ries of student and faculty consultations 
that, completed in 1985, revealed a rising 
religious interest at Oberlin and an in- 
creased demand for a program support- 
ing all the religious traditions found on 
campus. 

The previous three years had seen a 
doubling in the size of the Oberlin Chris- 


tian Fellowship and the Newman Catholic 
community. Though there were no official 
statistics, committee members also esti- 
mated that at least 40 percent of Oberlin 
students were at least moderately active 
in the practice of their faiths and that at 
least another 30 percent, although un- 
churched, were seriously involved in or- 
ganizations sponsored by the Office of 
Campus Ministry or in exploring spiritual, 
moral, and social issues. 

The committee unanimously recom- 
mended that the position of campus min- 
ister be retained but suggested it be rede- 
fined in the “light of a model of team 
ministry.” The committee also urged that 
the support and effectiveness of the office 
as a whole “be strengthened considera- 
bly” so it could “more effectively carry 
out the great range of responsibilities ex- 
pected of it.” 


ETHIOPIA 
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Administration by Cooperation 
Undertaking responsibility for three faith 
traditions while attempting to develop a 
full ecumenical community is no small 
task. It is a strenuous process that takes 
day-by-day interaction, clear communica- 
tion, patient negotiation, and limitless for- 
giveness, as the chaplains are well aware. 
“We do fight,” says Lassen. “At our staff 
meetings, we have common agendas and 
then our own individual agendas, which 
inevitably involves conflict. But the model 
is working. It means there’s a lot of energy 
to it.” 

The process also involves reshaping 
campus community expectations, Lassen 
adds. “Even though the Jewish chaplain is 
the coordinator, the faculty and staff still 
think of the Protestant chaplain as the one 
to call. There are certain pinchpoints 
here, where that old Protestant bias 
comes through; we have constantly to ed- 
ucate the College about the model.” 

And Brand stresses he is not the person 
in charge. “We are in charge. I’m a con- 
vener, in some sense a secretary. The de- 
cisions are made corporately. We're ac- 
countable for events; we set policy 
together; we expect implementation. It’s 
consensus, true consensus.” 

The structural changes, Brand says, 
have effected dramatic gains across the 
board. “Our office now feels free to ex- 
press itself. Not that somebody [previ- 
ously] told us not to,” he adds, “but there 
is on our part a greater sense of vision, of 
freedom, plus we have more resources 
and a religious life center. There is a real 
sense of ‘we're here,’ of a ‘belonging,’ of 
being pulled back from the edge.” 

Restructuring to make the roles of the 
rabbi and the Catholic priest equal with 
that of the Protestant chaplain is not yet 
complete. Means are being sought to re- 
classify Brand and Wirks, who are sup- 
ported by their respective religious 
bodies, as formal College staff members 
on the same footing with the Protestant 
chaplain. Developing funding sources to 
achieve this equality has been discussed 
with the Catholic diocese and with Cleve- 
land Hillel. 


Recent Developments in the Office 
Recent expansions have enabled the 
chaplains to offer not only more worship 


Since the Community Outreach Program was 
established two years ago, about 200 students 
each semester have used its facilities to volun- 
feer at various sites in Oberlin and the sur- 
rounding area. In Oberlin’s Shulé Ya Kesho, 
young Adrian Alston learns about black cul- 
ture from her volunteer tutor, Denver fresh- 
man Carolyn Cunningham. 
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services, but more educational program- 
ming, individual counseling, and projects 
that serve the community. Noteworthy 
among the lecturers and educational pro- 
grams brought to the campus or cospon- 
sored by the Office of Chaplains this year 
were UCLA political science professor 
Steven Spiegel, who spoke about post- 
summit talks on Middle Eastern policies in 
the U.S.S.R., from which he had recently 
returned; Joseph Dan, Gershon Scholem 
Professor of Jewish Mysticism at Hebrew 
University, speaking on spiritualization of 
Judaism in the Middle Ages; and feminist 
theologian Rosemary R. Reuther, Georgia 
Harkness Professor at Garrett-Evangelical 
Theological Seminary and a member of 
the graduate faculty of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, who spoke on women and sexual- 
ity in the Catholic church. 

“The team approach helps us perceive 
many needs that affect not only one com- 
munity, but the heart of all our communi- 
ties, such as a need for a lecture series on 
religion and the intellectual life, or one on 
sexual morality,” says Wirks. 

The office also sponsored appearances 
by the internationally acclaimed Cove- 
nant Players, who express the gospel 
message through drama and street the- 
ater, and several Myers-Briggs workshops 
focusing on understanding spiritual devel- 
opment. Among the 11 Winter Term proj- 
ects facilitated by the office this year were 
Jung and Christianity; Living in Quaker 


ra 


Community; The Transforming Vision, a 
study of Biblical theology and recent 
trends in American Christianity; and Knit- 
ting for Others, in which a group of 10 
students crafted hats and gloves for 
Oberlin Head Start children. 

The Office of Chaplains, through Father 
Wirks, also provides leadership for the 
three-year-old Lorain County Peace Edu- 
cation Project, whose goal is to initiate 
and support grass-roots study and discus- 
sion about ways to reduce the risk of nu- 


The Reverend Manfred Lassen, Protestant 
chaplain, and Father Dennis Wirks, Catholic 
chaplain, officiate at the recent ecumenical 
Ash Wednesday service in Fairchild Chapel. 


clear war and improve global security. 
Since the project’s inception, members 
have given talks to area audiences total- 
ing well over 3000. 

The Community Outreach Program, 
with the appointment of Kim Brookes ’85 


The Oberlin Way: Students Continue Tradition of Community Work 


by Kim Brookes 85 


“Anybody who has the nerve to admit he can’t 
read and the energy and commitment to 
learn—and to fight all the social stigmas he 
faces—is someone really special,” says Sandy 
Ferguson. The college sophomore admits he 
was prejudiced, however, when he first started 
taking Combatting Illiteracy, the EXCO (Exper- 
imental College) course I created last year. “I 
thought that people who couldn’t read were 
stupid, and that it would be hard to teach 


Kim Brookes, coordinator of Oberlin’s Com- 
munity Outreach Program, majored in his- 
tory and women’s studies in the College. She 
enters graduate school this fall to study his- 
tory with a concentration on American 
women. The Community Outreach Office is 
seeking information about the volunteer 
work alumni did as Oberlin students. 
Alumni may write to Community Outreach 
Coordinator, Office of Chaplains, Wilder 
Hall 111, 135 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 


44074, 
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someone,” he says. Won over, the Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, native now helps coordinate the 
course for tutors. 

Conservatory sophomore Bruce Durazzi, 
from Easton, Pennsylvania, says helping an 
adult learn to read has made him more patient, 
considerate, and aware of “how much reading 
is taken for granted by readers—how much | 
take it for granted.” In spring 1987 Oberlin be- 
came one of the first colleges in the U.S. to 
start an adult literacy project, part of which 
stems from my course. The class gives stu- 
dents background knowledge about illiteracy, 
training in teaching people to read, and tutor- 
ing experience. In its third semester, the 
course now has two divisions: one trains tutors 
to be placed with adults at the county Joint 
Vocational School; the other helps students de- 
velop and carry out strategies for reaching 
nonreaders. 

The EXCO tutoring project is just one indica- 
tion that student volunteerism is enjoying a re- 
surgence on campus today. Volunteerism at 
Oberlin had perhaps its largest boost in recent 
years in August 1986 when the Community 
Outreach Program was established in the Of- 


fice of Chaplains. Since that time, when I be- 
gan keeping statistics in my role as the first 
coordinator of the program, I have counted 
over 350 students as volunteers in Oberlin and 
nearby communities. As program coordinator 
I help students choose suitable volunteer 
placements, determine reasonable time com- 
mitments, and arrange transportation to place- 
ment sites outside of Oberlin. 

The Community Outreach Program—now 
supervised by the Reverend Fred J. Lassen, 
Protestant chaplain at Oberlin College since 
this past September—was established by the 
Reverend Susan McGarry '74, Protestant chap- 
lain from 1984-85 through 1986-87, as a clear- 
ing house for information about volunteer op- 
portunities, including details of specific 
placements. 

During the 1985-86 school year McGarry be- 
gan to lay the foundation for rejuvenating stu- 
dent volunteerism. After consulting with the 
Campus Outreach Opportunity League, a na- 
tional organization of campus volunteer pro- 
grams, she concluded that student volun- 
teerism would grow only with staff and funds 


(Continued on page 8) 
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as coordinator, has revived the College’s 
community volunteer activities, dormant 
for 13 years. (See related story in this is- 
sue.) 

“The notion of service is the one thing 
that links the College not only with its ear- 
liest past, but all the way back to Pastor 
Oberlin,” points out Starr. “Acting gener- 
ously and selflessly toward our neighbors 


Jim Culver, a junior from Chagrin Falls, Ohio, 
serves hot meals at a local church, volunteer- 
ing through the Office of Chaplain’s Commu- 
nity Outreach Program. 


The Oberlin Way 

(Continued from page 7) 

devoted to nurturing the volunteer spirit, cre- 
ating and maintaining good placements, and 
matching students with placements appropri- 
ate to their interests and skills. Her conclusion 
has proven accurate: student community ser- 
vice has grown over the two years that staff 
and funds have supported the Oberlin Student 
Community Outreach Program. 

Although most volunteers are tutors, stu- 
dents have done everything from lead art 
tours to serve zucchini. They have worked 
with people of all interests and abilities, from 
toddlers to senior citizens. A desire to help 
people, obtain work experience and refer- 
ences, be guaranteed study breaks, get out of 
Oberlin for a while, and have fun are among 
the reasons students volunteer. 


Opportunities for Tutoring 

Neighborhood House, a human services 
agency founded in Lorain, Ohio, by Mary 
Haskell ’00 in 1927, is one of the sites outside 
Oberlin where the Community Outreach Pro- 
gram sponsors tutoring sessions. Oberlin Up- 
ward Bound, a program that helps lower-in- 
come Lorain County high-school students gain 
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was made more difficult after 1973, when 
budget cuts eliminated staff support for 
the volunteer program,” he says. “The re- 
cent revival of that activity by the Office 
of Chaplains is one of the most important 
things that has occurred in the last five 
years at Oberlin.” 

With increased funds for support per- 
sonnel, operations, and new facilities, the 
office has added to its staff administrative 
assistant Barbara Zapotosky, chaplain af- 
filiates Tom Bentum and Stephen Eddins 
'77, and intern Amy Schecter ’87. Also fa- 
cilitating the chaplains’ work is the move 
to permanent and attractive quarters at 
68 South Professor Street. Now called the 
Religious Life Center, the building was the 
home of the late economics professor Ben 
Lewis. 


Rich and Diverse Worship 
Religious Oberlinians have increasingly 
rich and diverse opportunities for worship 
at Oberlin today. In addition to gathering 
for weekly mass Saturday evenings, the 
Catholic Newman community meets 
Wednesdays for noontime mass and 
lunch and offers a weekend retreat each 
semester to help alleviate intense aca- 
demic pressures. The community’s social- 
action activities have included an annual 
clothing drive for the area poor and par- 
ticipation in fasts sponsored by campus 
groups to aid famine victims. 

Jewish worship sponsored by the office 
includes Sabbath services, services on 


entrance to college (often as the first genera- 
tion to do so), also places tutors. Tutoring offers 
Oberlin students the chance to influence di- 
rectly a younger person’s life using the skills at 
which they are proficient: academics. 

Many Oberlin students like working with 
young children. Since 1973, when Oberlin’s 
Shulé Ya Kesho (School of Tomorrow in Swa- 
hili) was founded by Kofi Lomotey '74, a core 
of dedicated students has run the cultural-en- 
richment school for area black children. Shulé 
now operates on Saturdays in the College’s Af- 
rican Heritage House. Anne Garrett ’88, coor- 
dinator for three years of Oberlin’s part of the 
nationwide program, enjoys socializing with a 
variety of age groups and being part of the 
larger Oberlin community. 

“Shulé supplements the public schools, 
where a lot of [black] culture and identity is 
lost,” she says. “Shulé gives us a chance to 
[teach] the Afro-American history and infor- 
mation that schools do not.” Anne, who is from 
Denver, says her 10 to 12 hours of volunteer 
work a week (she volunteers in other pro- 
grams as well) are rewarding. “[Volunteering] 
makes you feel worthwhile,” she says. “Tt 
makes you feel like you're a functioning mem- 
ber of society.” 


high holy days, and nightly Talmud study 
groups. The office also supports the 
Kosher Co-op, located in Talcott residence 
hall, where participants comply with Ko- 
sher laws and observe the Jewish holi- 
days. 

Pulling together a Protestant worship 
community to parallel the Jewish and 
Catholic communities is the Protestant 
chaplain’s most difficult task, Lassen says, 
citing Protestants’ lack of a common and 
therefore binding name or liturgy. Lassen 
has taken steps, however, to gather a via- 
ble student presence for public worship 
by reaching back to early campus observ- 
ances to reclaim vesper service, now held 
periodically each semester. He has also 
initiated morning prayer three days a 
week in Fairchild Chapel and, to accom- 
modate late-nighters, a 10 p.m. Wednes- 
day night Eucharistic service in Fairchild. 
The vespers and morning services have 
low attendance so far, but, Lassen says, 
“We're hoping to build.” Doing better is 
the Eucharistic service and a 6:30 group 
that meets Sunday evenings, when Las- 
sen gets together with students to eat din- 
ner and discuss matters of faith and life. 

The chaplains’ office also assists a Uni- 
tarian Universalist service; Agape, a 13- 
year-old Bible-study group that grew out 
of Third World concerns; the Voices of 
Christ, an eight-year-old choral ensemble; 
and, as of last year, weekly gatherings of 
St. Herman’s Orthodox Mission, a Russian 
Orthodox group that uses the Obednitsa, 


Volunteers also work at Oberlin’s Head Start 
low-income preschool and at the three day- 
care centers in town, playing music for chil- 
dren, reading them stories, leading arts and 
crafts projects, and serving as climbing posts. 

“When I come home from an afternoon at 
Head Start, I’m exhausted, but it’s a happy sort 
of exhausted,” says sophomore Elizabeth Fris- 
bie, from Edwardsville, Illinois. “I feel good 
about doing something for the community— 
and ‘my’ kids’ cheerfulness is infectious!” 

Since the 1970s, when budget trimming put 
an end to Oberlin’s YM and YWCA tutoring 
programs and, coincidentally, the College's Ed- 
ucation Department closed, Booker Peek, as- 
sociate professor of black studies, has been 
matching College tutors with Oberlin city 
school pupils through his Practicum in Tutor- 
ing course. Enrollment each semester now av- 
erages 70 students, who tutor between three 
and 12 hours a week for academic credit. 


Social Justice 

Issues of social justice often attract students to 
the Community Outreach Program. Student 
volunteers serve meals, pass out government 
surplus food, and repackage food at the 
County Cupboard and Resource Center, the 
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a mission liturgy designed by an Alaskan 
diocese for groups without ministers. 

Some 40 to 50 regular Bible-study 
groups have grown out of Oberlin Chris- 
tian Fellowship (OCF), a student group 
whose Friday-night prayer meeting some- 
times draws as many as 60 participants. 
Support is available from the Office of 
Chaplains for Oberlin’s Quaker group, as 
well as for the small campus group of 
Christian Scientists, the Humanistic/Free- 
thinkers Union, and Zen Buddhists. 

The chaplains also support the desire of 
the unchurched—those with spiritual con- 
cerns unaffiliated with any denomina- 
tion—to seek like-minded communities, 
sometimes through the minting of new, 
mostly ad hoc groups. Brand notes a num- 
ber of impromptu Christian Bible-study 
and prayer groups being conducted by 
students in residence halls and meeting 
places. And students report the initiation 
of landmark dialogues, such as the formal 
meeting convened early this year be- 
tween OCF and the Lesbian and Gay Un- 
ion to discuss religion and homophobia. 
While no hard data is currently available 
to chart an upswing, the chaplains agree 
that a spiritual renewal is occurring at 
Oberlin, one that is part of a national re- 
newal among college students. 

“Tt is a little early to assess its exact nat- 
ure,” says Lassen, “but the renewal is not 
simplistic; nor is it a return to a more con- 
servative or quietistic stance.” He attrib- 
utes it to young people’s dissatisfaction 


county’s food bank. They also serve hot meals 
in Oberlin in the Oberlin Hot Meals program. 
This fall students helped prepare for occu- 
pancy a new temporary shelter for the home- 
less in Lorain. 

For sophomore Emily White one of the best 
parts of volunteering at the County Cupboard 
is seeing tangible results of her work, she says. 
The benefits she receives, however, include in- 
tangible rewards. “It’s so easy for us to get 
wrapped up in Oberlin and totally lose the fact 
that there’s life outside of Oberlin. . . .We all 
have so much, we should share it,” says the 
student from Bristol, Rhode Island. 

Practicum at a Battered Women’s Shelter is 
another EXCO class that facilitates community 
service. Since the 1984-85 school year, when 
Laura Rosenbaum ’86 and Rachel Lerner '84 
founded the course, 20 students each semester 
have learned about issues of domestic violence 
and worked in Lorain County's battered wom- 
en’s shelter. Among other activities, the stu- 
dents drive women to appointments and play 
educational games with their children. 


Community Service in History 


Although many of the activities in which to- 
day's students are engaged are relatively new, 
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with individualism run amok, a reaching 
out for involvement larger than the self, 
and a hunger for genuine community. 


Regardless of what spiritual advances 
have taken place thus far, all involved 
agree there is a long way to go to achieve 
genuine dialogue. “Many, whether those 
in the larger society or those in the liberal 
arts and sciences setting, find it easier to 
talk about sex than about God, even the 
ones who are religious,” Buell says. To im- 
plement dialogue, Brand says, the team 
plans to meet with housing directors to 
examine the nature of religious life on 
campus and to talk about holding reli- 
gious discussions, prayer meetings, and 
other religious services or celebrations in 
the residence halls. 


The team thus hopes to engage the 
“born-again” with the “twice-burned,” 
those who have deep suspicions about or- 
ganized religion. Perhaps facilitating the 
dialogue will be the students—increas- 
ingly seen at Oberlin, say the chaplains— 
who are adding an intellectual dimension 
to their personal practice while affirming 
their faith publicly, something that was 
not done commonly for a long period at 
Oberlin. 


Religious Conference Planned 

Through the centuries, religion has been 
one of the central organizing themes in 
education, President Starr has remarked. 
“An increasing number of today’s Oberlin 


community service itself, as Oberlinians know, 
is nothing new in the College’s history. Inspired 
by John Frederick Oberlin and Charles Grandi- 
son Finney, John Jay Shipherd and Philo Pen- 
field Stewart founded Oberlin College with the 
intention of spreading moral and social re- 
form. Oberlin missionaries have worked all 
over the world helping people, mainly in edu- 
cational roles. 

Beginning before the turn of the century, the 
YM and YWCA served as the campus center of 
student participation in the Oberlin commu- 
nity. In more recent times, one of the Y’s volun- 
teer projects was a large-scale tutoring pro- 
gram. In 1965 alone, Y staff members and 
retired teachers placed over 300 Oberlin Col- 
lege students with Oberlin city school students. 

After the Y left campus in the 1970s, the Col- 
lege was left without a coordinating base for 
encouraging and aiding student volunteer 
work. A student organization, Oberlin College 
Community Volunteers (OCCV), was formed 
around 1975. But because the organization 
lacked a budget and paid staff, its role was lim- 
ited to publishing (with the help of Campus 
Ministry, forerunner of the Office of Chaplains) 
a pamphlet, the Volunteer Handbook, and sup- 
porting students’ volunteer work. The hand- 


students,” he observes, “are interested in 
having their faith enter into active rela- 
tionship with their formal learning. This 
poses some fundamental questions,” he 
says, ‘the great issues of reason and faith, 
and of formal learning and belief. Oberlin 
seeks to address such questions and in do- 
ing so will be as much in the forefront as it 
is in the sciences.” 

President Starr is referring to a mile- 
stone conference to be held at Oberlin 
under his aegis and that of the Office of 
Chaplains. With the conference, the Col- 
lege will be taking the lead in reformulat- 
ing the role of religious life in the liberal 
arts and sciences on a national level. Still 
in its planning stages, the event will 
gather some of the foremost Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish thinkers in the 
country to author an examination of the 
relationship between their religious faiths 
and education in the liberal arts and sci- 
ences. 

“It's to Oberlin’s credit that such mat- 
ters are now being viewed once again as 
open questions for serious people to con- 
sider,” Starr says, adding, “We have 
passed through a period in which the 
expectations of an immediate, earthly 
golden age have receded. Many of the 
great questions that have been tabled are 
now coming back in full force and vitality, 
and the present student generation does 
not shirk from facing them. The question 
is, do educators have the capacity to join 
them?” LL] 


book, many times updated, is still central in 
publicizing and facilitating volunteer work on 
campus. Its current edition describes over 50 
community organizations seeking student vol- 
unteers (compared with 25 in the 1985 edi- 
tion), complete with contact names and tele- 
phone numbers that allow interested students 
to find their own placements. 


Funding Volunteer Work 

McGarry was responsible for Oberlin’s receipt 
of a three-year renewable $15,000 federal Stu- 
dent Service Learning ACTION Grant that 
funded the majority of the Community Out- 
reach Program's operating budget for 1987-88. 
The Student Finance Committee (through 
OCCV), the Office of Chaplains, and the 
Greater Lorain County Community Founda- 
tion fund the remainder of the program’s an- 
nual budget. 

Funding continues to be an issue of great 
concern, however; the renewable ACTION 
grant, if it is secured for the following two 
years, will, by design, provide only $10,000 for 
1988-89 and $5000 for 1989-90. Other founda- 
tions are being solicited for their support, for 
without funding, student volunteerism may 
once again diminish. (] 


Russia on Winter Term: 
Outward and Inward Journeys 


Five days in Moscow, three in Tallinn, five in Leningrad, 
and a life’s worth of the stuff of mental excursions 


(ii 


This January, 16 Oberlin students spent 
winter term traveling in the Soviet Union 
with J. Patrick Dale, soviet studies coordi- 
nator, and John Thomas Sanders, assis- 
tant professor of history. Returning, most 
students wrote about their experiences. 


The cost of this year’s Winter Term trip 
to Moscow was subsidized by a grant 
from the Minneapolis Foundation. This 
was the fourth such trip made under the 
auspices of Oberlin’s Department of 
German and Russian. Arlene Forman, 
assistant professor of Russian, spon- 
sored the project 
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Many of the essays tell how the trip chal- 
lenged or changed the writer's precon- 
ceptions of the U.S.S.R., conceptions of 
the U.S., and even personal values. Here 
are some condensed excerpts. 


Laura Wendell, Sophomore from 
Meshoppen, Pennsylvania At first | 
was happy to talk to the black marketeers 
because I was desperate to make contact 
with anyone. They were often about my 
age, friendly, and spoke English. Within a 
day or so, however, the black marketeers 
were only adding fuel to my frustrations. | 
began wondering if | would ever find an 
English-speaking person with whom | 


aS 


Fresh oranges from Egypt are the center of 
attention on a street corner in Moscow. Al- 
though commonly available, fresh fruits re- 
main a luxury in most parts of the U.S.S.R. 


could simply talk without having to pay 
by selling my clothes or other possessions. 
In time I realized I probably would not. 

Dmitri, a young Russian recently ex- 
pelled from university for speaking with 
Westerners, defended the black marke- 
teers by saying that they are ordinary 
people trying to beat the system that 
results in shortages of consumer goods in 
the U.S.S.R. He told me that shopping is 
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an exercise of power for everyone. To get 
good meat, you must know someone. To 
get fresh vegetables in winter, or shoes, it 
is the same. Everyone uses friends, family, 
and connections to try to get what is oth- 
erwise unavailable. Russians know, de- 
spite attempts by the government to keep 
attention from being drawn to them, that 
their own country Aas better stores. Ac- 
cess to them, however, is restricted to a 
select few, and rank in the party deter- 
mines the shops to which citizens have ac- 
cess. Knowledge of such privilege makes 
some Russians question how much the 
revolution has changed things. 

Until | went to Russia I did not think of 
the freedom to buy as a true and vital free- 
dom. No one needs a choice of 20 differ- 
ent brands of peanut butter, and I always 
thought that living where one is not bom- 
barded with advertising and new prod- 
ucts would make people less materialistic. 
In Russia, however, the shortages have 
only made people obsessed with buying. 


The group clowns for Alexander Aptekar’s 
camera in front of the Tallinn stadium that is 
home of the Estonian National Song Festival, 
a long-standing focus, says J. Patrick Dale, of 
Estonian nationalism. Those whose faces are 
visible are Sarah Jacob, Andrea Rankin, 
Adam Porter, Tom Sanders, Anne Sisson, Me- 
lissa Lutz, Jeffrey Zimmerman, Andy Rand, 
Nina Weiss, Eric Sahud, Andrew Sahud, Char- 
lie Herbert, and Steve Hulett. 
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My sense of freedom and relief when 
we reached the airport in Finland on the 
way home was incredible. | wandered 
around the tiny all-purpose store saying, 
“Look at this! Raisins, milk, cold 
medicine...” I was awed. I had never 
before noticed anything in those stores. It 
was then that I realized how much the So- 
viet Union had altered my mind. I had be- 
come obsessed with scarce items. | real- 
ized that if only two weeks in the Soviet 
Union could make me appreciate buying 
power that much, a lifetime there would 
make me a black marketeer. | realized 
that the freedom to buy has as much, or 
more, importance in everyday life as the 
greatly glorified freedoms, like the right 
to free speech. 

I would never permanently give up Mc- 
Donald's, the grocery store, or malls—as 
much as that insight shocks and disgusts 
me. I know that I only desire—and can 
afford—to rebel against my own material- 
ism because I have grown up in a rich cap- 
italist country. Still, | prefer the material- 
ism of capitalism to the materialism of 
socialism because, living in America and 
being middle class, I can choose whether 
acquiring goods will be the focus of my 
life. 

] never want to be a yuppie who mea- 
sures her self-worth by the model of BMW 
she owns, nor do I want to have to wait 
years to buy a cheap Zighuli. I just want 
the freedom and means to spend my 
money on what I need when I need it and, 
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of course, on a few things—like music—I 
don’t need but want. 
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Andy Rand, Junior from Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio After attending a wonderful 
ballet performance, some of the other 
Oberlin students, three new Russian 
friends, and I returned to Feodya’s apart- 
ment for a traditional vodka party. Not 
only was there vodka, but wine, moon- 
shine, and hors d’oeuvres. We talked 
about everything, but mostly about things 
we had in common. This was an exciting 
evening and a sad one—I could see in 
their eyes a feeling of discomfort with 
having to say goodbye. I said goodbye in 
Russian and they in English. This was how 
the evening went. As I tried to assimilate 
soviet culture, they tried to take in ours. 
For an evening, the Iron Curtain did not 
exist—friendship or, as they say, druzhba, 
prevailed. 
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Melissa Lutz, Senior from Pullman, 
Washington In public, people walk by 
quietly on the street. They don't smile, 
they don’t laugh, and they don’t look at 
other people or verbally harass them. 
Children hold their parents’ hands, and 
they are quiet and subdued; I never saw 
kids running around and screaming in 
public (as they do in the U.S.), and I only 
heard a baby cry once. People keep to 
themselves. When I met people and 
talked to them, though, I found them 
warm and generous. People would show 
us places to go, give us small gifts, and 
share their thoughts and feelings after 
knowing us only a few hours. | found their 
friendliness touching and different from 
their public behavior. . . . 

I now realize that in the U.S., society is 
geared toward the individual in many 
ways, and that this orientation often leads 
to unpleasantness in public situations. In 
the Soviet Union, people are willing to 
hide their individuality in public. They are 
more aware that they are part of a society, 
and that everyone must work together in 
order for things to be done. 
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Eric Mader, Freshman from Edgar- 
town, Massachusetts The huge amount 
of effort and time placed in restoring and 
displaying historic sites surprised me. It 
was perhaps the greatest irony | encoun- 
tered on the trip. Considering that the so- 
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viet government came to power to end 
the sort of extravagance the historic sites 
preserved, why is so much of the society's 
identity connected to it? | expected to see 
less extravagance, perhaps with a strict 
denunciation of the elaborate life of the 
former elite. 
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Sarah Jacob, Junior from New York, 
New York When we asked some older 
men who were members of the Commu- 
nist Party why there are so few women in 
the party, they answered that since fewer 
women than men work, it is not neces- 
sary for them to be in the party. [Not true, 
says Patrick Dale: about equal numbers of 
men and women work in the Soviet 
Union.—Ed.] 

Our Intourist guide, a woman, chal- 
lenged the party members’ answer. She 
said it simply reflected the inequality be- 
tween the sexes in soviet society. I hope 
that Gorbachev’s reforms will help 
women have more say within the party. 
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Alexander Aptekar, Freshman from 
New York, New York | found the Russian 
people's opinions of Gorbachev interest- 
ing. The five Intourist guides we met like 
him; they are hopeful of the future; they 
believe things have changed and will con- 
tinue to change under his administration. 
A few of the students we met, including 
two Estonian women and some of the 
black marketeers, think Gorbachev uses 
new words for old policies. One older 
man and several other black marketeers 
believe Gorbachev's reforms will be 
stopped by entrenched bureaucracy. One 
indifferent black marketeer said, “Gorba- 
chev's like Reagan; he’s done some good 
things.” The few Communist party mem- 
bers we talked to are solidly for the 
changes and support Gorbachev. This is 
also true of most of the intellectuals and 
some of the students I met. They say re- 
forms will not be easy to accomplish and 
that it will take a long time to experience 
their total effect. 


ye VF Dae 


Nina Weiss, Sophomore from New 
York, New York My most memorable 
experience occurred the day | wandered 


through Tallinn, in Estonia, by myself. Ina 
cafe, | mistakenly assumed the waitress 
spoke some English. She did not. | asked 
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for tea in Russian, but I also wanted a 
piece of cake and was determined to com- 
municate. I gestured; | mimed; I pointed to 
other tables, but the waitress did not un- 
derstand. She brought over a Russian/Es- 
tonian menu, and I had to laugh. Gradu- 
ally women at other tables became 
interested in my plight. Eventually, with 
the help of five women and several differ- 
ent languages, I got the cake I wanted. 
What was interesting about this experi- 
ence was that I entered the cafe feeling 
clumsy and ignorant, but because these 
women were so eager to help, I left feel- 
ing a little less foreign. 


x wk * 


Charlie Herbert, Senior from Minne- 
tonka, Minnesota Near a ski jump of the 
Olympic Village in Moscow is a long, iced- 
over, and steep sidewalk. There my friend 
Eric and | were taken by the irresistible 
urge to join the young and daring Musco- 
vites who were sliding down the side- 
walk. Soon I found myself at a constant 
rate of acceleration, not really wanting to 
be standing up, and helpless to the forces 
of gravity and stupidity. 

The fall wasn’t that bad, and hitting my 
head on the ice wasn’t too painful, but 
there was a lot of blood coming from my 
eyebrow region, coloring the Moscow 
snow red. 

From the first-aid station in the Intourist 
Hotel, where I got a dramatic bandage 
and a reassuring diagnosis—two 
stitches—I was taken, via ambulance, to a 
hospital with old dried blood on the floor, 
stretchers in the hall, peeling walls, and 
pungent bathrooms. Paddy Dale acted as 


Dramatically bandaged, Charlie Herbert rests 
in the Intourist Hotel first-aid station at the 
start of his tour of medical facilities in Mos- 
cow, Tallinn, and Leningrad. 


my translator as we occasionally inter- 
acted with the mostly female hospital 
staff. After a shot of penicillin in the back, 
an X-ray, two stitches, and an accumu- 
lated four thumb-twiddling hours, we 
were driven back to the Intourist Hotel. 

A few days later, before we left Mos- 
cow, I went to a polyclinic especially for 
foreigners for a checkup on my injury. At 
the polyclinic, significantly cleaner and 
more modern than the hospital, the per- 
sonnel told us to go to the hospital in Tal- 
linn, when we were there, to get the 
stitches out. 

The hospital in Tallinn was fairly clean 
and the wait much shorter. The staff peo- 
ple there told us to go to a hospital in Len- 
ingrad, when we were there, to get the 
stitches out. 

In Leningrad we had another brief hos- 
pital visit, and the stitches were painlessly 
plucked from my healed forehead. The 
Leningrad hospital was as clean as the 
polyclinic in Moscow and seemed to oper- 
ate more efficiently. 

Despite the bump and bandages, the 
unscheduled hospital visits were quite in- 
teresting. Free medical care in four hospi- 
tals in three cities is a bonus only the in- 
jured can truly appreciate. 


x *k * 


Andrea Rankin, Junior from Wash- 
ington, D.C. It did not take long to adopt 
a certain public attitude in Moscow. Po- 
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liteness is set aside for the home. If you 
want something, the idea is to be aggres- 
sive. I will never forget leaving—along 
with the rest of the audience—the ballet at 
the Palace of Congresses in the Kremlin to 
get my coat. It seemed like a toned-down 
boxing match. 


x «wk * 


Andrew Sahud, Sophomore from 
Piedmont, California Arriving in Mos- 
cow late at night. Feeling the orderliness, 
the overbearing force of the people and 
the city. Walking through Red Square with 
chills. We step out of line and cross over 
into the forbidden zone. A Russian soldier 
blows his whistle at us, waving his club 
angrily. We obey. | feel the harshness of 
the people. ... 

Standing on the corner looking at the 
same mean old soldier. An elderly couple 
crosses the same line we crossed. They 
are breaking the rules. The soldier looks, 
hesitates to blow his whistle, and pretends 
not to acknowledge the human error. 


x *k * 


Dana Burde, Junior from Platts- 
burgh, New York We enjoyed our In- 
tourist guide immensely. She informed us 
of the lengths of rivers, heights of build- 
ings, and widths of highways. She em- 
ployed superlatives most liberally. When 
we toured the Kremlin, she said the bell in 
the courtyard was “the largest bell in the 
world, but it has never been used.” The 
cannon was “the largest cannon in the 
world, but it has never been fired.” From 
that point on, the famous bell and the fa- 
mous cannon became for us profound 
metaphors for the country, which con- 
tains many grandiose projects that cannot 
be used because of poor construction or 
maintenance. 


xk wk * 


Adam Porter, Senior from Kensing- 
ton, Maryland In the West, packaging is 
glitzy and colorful—supermarket shelves 
display a variety of items in hundreds of 
colors. Moscow shops, in contrast, have 
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In the city of Tallinn, as all over Russia, alco- 
hol is sold only in the afternoon and early eve- 
ning. The restriction is part of C yeneral Secre- 
tary Gorbachev's plan to improve economic 
performance by reducing drunkenness on the 


job. 
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no competition and sell only one kind of 
each product; the containers are spectac- 
ularly boring, with grays dominant. Peo- 
ple carry their purchases in plastic bags 
like those we get in some supermarkets. 
These cost up to a ruble (195 rubles a 
month is the average industrial salary), 
and many have pretty scenes on the sides. 
Paper bags seem unknown, but goods are 
wrapped in paper before being placed in 
the plastic bags. 

Among the U.S.S.R.’s largest boasts is 
that the country has no unemployment. 
One way this is accomplished is by over- 
employing people. In book shops, books 
are displayed in showcases, with inven- 
tory kept on shelves behind the cases. A 
saleswoman (responsible for about 10 feet 
of cases) will show you any book you 
might be interested in. After you decide to 
buy a book, you leave it with the sales 
person, walk across the shop, pay for the 
book at a cash register, and get a receipt. 
Returning to the sales person, you ex- 
change the receipt for the book, which is 
wrapped in paper and deposited in your 
plastic bag. With this system, a Soviet 
book store can employ 24-40 workers a 
shift in a shop smaller than U.S. book- 
stores that employ three or four people a 
shift. Such overemployment is endemic: 
in Moscow traffic cops seem to be on 
every corner. 


xk wk * 


Anne L. Sisson, Sophomore from 
Fresno, California What | anticipated in 
no way, shape, or form was the incredibly 
strict conservatism in the Soviet Union. 
Perhaps the American equation of con- 
servatism with rigid capitalism is preju- 
diced, but when I saw the conservative 
dress and the disapproving glares, my 
mind reeled. Not only did I learn that 
these people had Victorian manners, but I 
learned also that soviet society is sexist 


and racist. So much for the worker’s para- 
dise. Perhaps Gorbachev’s new plans will 
address these problems, but it was de- 
pressing to me to discover them so wide- 
spread. 


xk k *& 


Jeffrey D. Zimmerman, Junior from 
Paradise Valley, Arizona It was nearing 
the end of a very nice evening in Tallinn 
at the English Club, where the beautiful 
city’s beautiful people gather to sharpen 
their English speaking skills and try them 
out on English-speaking foreigners. 

I had spent the evening talking with an 
older women who had been a ballerina in 
her youth. She had eagerly produced 
many photographs of herself, which we 
had discussed and enjoyed. As I got up to 
leave, she gave me a small cloth banner 
that was printed with a picture of a castle 
surrounded by Estonian words. She ex- 
plained that it was the logo of a local chess 
club and that it was a gift for me for what- 
ever occasion | desired. 

I thanked her and said I'd accept it as a 
birthday present for I had turned 21 less 
than a week earlier while in Moscow. | 
began to follow the rest of the group out 
the door when she touched me from be- 
hind and signaled me to follow her into a 
far corner of the room. Tears welled up in 
her eyes. 

“This is my son,” she said softly, holding 
up to me a photograph of herself with her 
arm around a young boy. “He also would 
have celebrated his birthday this month.” 
She was barely whispering. “He also 
would have been 21.” She put the photo 
back into her internal passport and pulled 
a dark green wool scarf from her purse. 
“He always wore it,” she said. “He always 
loved it.” She placed the scarf around my 
neck. 

“Happy birthday.” 


Photo by Alexander Aptekar 


Trustee of the Treasures 


Museum of African Art’s Sylvia Williams: 


by Jacqueline Trescott 


When she was a curator at the Brooklyn 
Museum of Art, Sylvia Hill Williams °57 
saw a photograph of a century-old ivory 
staff carved in the form of an adult and 
child. The sculpture became her obses- 
sion. 

For years the work, attributed to the 
Vili people of the Lower Congo, haunted 
her. Twice the sculpture came on the mar- 
ket, and twice she couldn’t find acquisi- 
tion funds. 

Now, 16 years later, Williams has the 
delicate sculpture. [A photo of the piece, 
and photos of two more of Williams's fa- 
vorite acquisitions, are shown here.—Ed.] 
She has placed it in a plexiglass case in the 
majestic facility on the National Mall in 
Washington, D.C., new home of the 
Smithsonian Institution’s National Mu- 
seum of African art. 

“It is not in a center case all to itself,” she 
says. “It is with a cluster of extraordinary 
ivory pieces... When you cluster to- 
gether ivory of that time and quality, they 
become little jewels and sparkle all to 
themselves. It is a little discovery.” 

As she fingers her two pairs of eye- 
glasses, Williams flashes a rare smile of 
satisfaction. 

“It is the art historian’s paradise when 
you track everything right back to the 
earliest moment,” she says. “You don’t hit 
that often. If you achieve it once in your 
life, either on a minor or major scale, it 
keeps you going, and you never forget it.” 

A talent for puzzle solving is a prime 


Jacqueline Trescott is a staff writer for the 
Washington Post. This story is excerpted 
by permission from a longer article that 
appeared in the September 28 issue of the 
Post. Photographs of the African sculp- 
tures are by Jeff Ploskonka/Bruce Fleis- 
cher, National Museum of African Art, 
Eliot Elisofon Archives, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. 
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The Eye and the Vision 


seen in the background. Williams says her art history education at Oberlin was “a marvelous 
experience,” due in part to the “totality” of the program: “superb faculty and access to an excel- 
lent museum.” 


requisite in the detectivelike fields of art 
history and archeology, and Williams is a 
judicious journeyman of the craft. 


For four years she has been director of 
the African-art museum, preparing its 
6000-piece collection for a new life as part 
of the Smithsonian Institution’s new $73.2 
million museum and research complex. 
The old Museum of African Art on Capitol 
Hiii, a private museum founded in 1964 
by Warren M. Robbins, was adopted by 
the Smithsonian in 1979 and closed in 
1986 for the move to its new location, 
which opened September 28. 


When the visitor walks through the 
pink granite and copper-domed pavilion, 
Williams's imprint is obvious. Her col- 
leagues talk about “her eye,” that special 


combination of knowledge, intuition, and 
taste. 


African art, says Michael Botwinick, 
former director of both the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum and the Corcoran Gallery, often at- 
tracts scholars more interested in anthro- 
pology than aesthetics—scholars who 
“bury you in those details” about what an 
object indicates about a tribe or civiliza- 
tion. 


“She [Williams] is one of a very, very 
small handful in her field . . . who takes 
the material to the nexi level and presents 
it as art,” he says. 


When the museum acquired an 
akua’ba, a small fertility symbol, a prob- 
lem developed with its display. “It is two- 
sided, the mother on one side, the child on 
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the other. The case is three-sided, but 
most of the ‘information’ is on the back of 
the piece,” says Richard Franklin, the mu- 
seum’s chief of design. 

“] was just standing there trying to fig- 
ure out what to do. And Sylvia says ‘Install 
it sideways.’ Everyone stopped and 
looked. This is the oddest kind of com- 
ment, a very unusual strategy. But | 
thought it was exactly what to do. She 
had quickly computed that we could do 
the eccentric and serve both the piece 
and the viewer.” 

The impact of her museum is both se- 
rene and declarative. Respectful in its dis- 
play, spare in explanation but connected 
to its familial context, the art speaks for 
itself. The simplicity reflects Williams's 
goal. “My hope,” says Williams, “is [that 
visitors] will gain a sense of the aesthetic 
brilliance of African art.” 

Williams attributes a certain amount 
of her professional success to luck. 

Her attraction to puzzles and her love 
of art attracted her to art research during 
her undergraduate years at Oberlin. She 
still recalls a class assignment in which she 
found all the documentation for an early 
Roman sarcophagus. Once she convinced 
her parents that she could make a living 
in the museum world, she was hired for 
her first job at the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York City after one phone 
call. 

But then she quit museum work for a 
decade—working as a secretary for the 
African-American Institute in Lagos, Ni- 
geria, for two years, developing tests for 
African students studying in the United 
States, studying languages in Paris, 


Wood figure holding child, Mbembe people, 
Nigeria 
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working as an escort for the State De- 
partment, and arranging programs for 
Latin American students for the Interna- 
tional Exchange Program of the National 
Social Welfare Assembly. 

When she decided to study for a mas- 
ter’s degree at New York University’s In- 
stitute of Fine Arts, good luck brought an 
appointment to a vacant fellowship at the 
Brooklyn Museum. Then her persistence, 
production, and popularity brought her 
into the specialized world of curator at 
the Brooklyn, where she spent 11 years. 

Since she moved to Washington, Wil- 
liams has both literally and figuratively 
been underground, buried in the prepara- 
tion of the museum (much of which was 
constructed below grade to fit into a tight 
space on the National Mall). 

As the African museum, together with 
the adjacent Arthur M. Sackler Gallery 
of Asian Art, opened to the public, its di- 
rector was in the spotlight, which she says 
is not her favorite place. 

“IT don’t talk about myself and my 
work with great ease,” Williams says. “I 
just do it.” Talking about herself, she 
says, “is troubling, and sometimes I have 
to take 24 hours and get myself together.” 

There is no sign of such discomfort in 
the museum, where Williams moves with 
assurance as well as familiarity. There, 
she is described by colleagues as tough, 
sometimes aloof, serious and decisive. 
“She is a very straight and feisty lady. She 
comes without camouflage,” says Roy 


Sieber, the museum’s associate director. 

Sieber remembered how she arranged 
his exhibition on African Furniture and 
Household Objects. 


Ivory figure holding child, Vili group, Congo 


“The show was full of a lot of small 
African objects, and it was difficult to in- 
stall. What she did was lead you from one 
section to another and through the exhi- 
bition with a sense of surprise as you 
turned a corner,” says Sieber. 

There’s additional pressure, perhaps, 
in Williams’s new visibility: She is one of 
the few women and the only black 
woman to be director of a major Ameri- 
can museum, and the only woman to 
head a museum of the Smithsonian. 

Internally and externally, the Smithso- 
nian has been criticized in recent years for 
the scarcity of minority professionals on 
its staff, the lack of minority perspectives 
in many exhibitions and installations and 
the relative paucity of black visitors. The 
institution has established a special office 
and an external committee to look at 
these issues. 

Many blacks in the arts community are 
waiting for Williams to take a deep 
breath after the openings and help ad- 
dress these issues. But she says African 
art alone will prove a multicultural mag- 
net. “You have to get people to come in 
here, feel comfortable, curious, want to 
know more,” she says. “It’s theirs. I have 
seen it work. If I hadn’t seen it work, I 
might not feel so emphatic about it.” 

Williams says, with a stern friendli- 
ness, that the whole collection is an edu- 
cation for herself and every visitor who 
comes in. “There are still many people in 
the United States who have not seen A fri- 


can art. . . .Yet I think people are much 
more aware of the context of the 
art. . . . Teaching people to see is an ex- 


traordinarily satisfying thing.” (1 


Wood and metal female and child, Yombe 
group, Congo and Zaire 


If Together We Can Make Great Music... 


When Zubin Mehta, music director of 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
raises his baton the evening of August 5 
at the Kennedy Center in Washington, 
D.C., his movements will command not 
only musical harmony, but cultural 
harmony as well. That night he will 
guest conduct the premiere perfor- 
mance of the first American-Soviet 
Youth Orchestra (ASYO)—the culmi- 
nation of a pathbreaking collaborative 
effort in the arts initiated by the Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music and AFS Inter- 
cultural Programs, joint sponsors of the 
project with the U.S.S.R. Ministry of Cul- 
ture. But Mehta alone will not be re- 
sponsible for the feat. 

Oberlin Associate Professor of Con- 
ducting Larry Rachleff and Leonid Niko- 
laev from the Moscow Conservatory of 
Music will rehearse the orchestra and 
share in conducting most of its perfor- 
mances in both the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 

Culled from talented Soviet and Amer- 
ican musicians between the ages of 17 
and 23 (over 500 Americans auditioned 
in nine major cities or submitted tapes; 
Soviets were selected from among Mos- 
cow Conservatory students), 110 will 
play in the inaugural orchestra. 

East will meet West when the select 


group converges in Oberlin July 16, the 
beginning of a two-and-a-half-week prac- 
tice period, to make music together for 
the first time. And the music, for many 
involved, will be the only common lan- 
guage spoken. 

AFS will ease the inevitable communi- 
cation problems presented by this rare 
event, providing a number of transla- 
tors and offering a cross-cultural train- 
ing program at Oberlin on the social and 
cultural traditions of both countries. 

After the premiere Kennedy Center 
performance the orchestra will begin a 
tour of the U.S. with a performance in 
New York City’s Avery Fisher Hall in Lin- 
coln Center, where Dmitri Kitayenko, 
director of the Moscow Philharmonic 
Orchestra, will conduct. Concerts also 
will be given in Chautauqua, New York; 
San Francisco; Milwaukee; and a city 
not yet determined. A 10-day tour of the 
Soviet Union will begin August 19, when 
Kitayenko will conduct the opening 
concert in Moscow’s Tchaikovsky Hall. 
The orchestra will premiere specially 
commissioned works by major Soviet 
and American composers. 

During the U.S. tour, AFS will house 
Soviets in the homes of selected host 
families, a move to further enrich and 


Oberlinians in the American—Soviet Youth Orchestra 


Marion Arthur (Fairfax, Va. ), oboe; Ronald 
Blessinger (Hermiston, Oreg.), violin; 


Caroline Coade (San Diego, Calif.), viola; 
Jeremy Denk (Las Cruces, N. Mex.), 
piano; Stephen Dinion (Lorton, Va. ), per- 
cussion; Jenny Douglass (Newton, 


Mass.), viola; Rebecca Hunger (Kent, 
Ohio), harp; Elizabeth Simkin (Seattle, 
Wash.), cello; Ken Wolin (Oak Park, 
Mich.), percussion; Perrin Yang (San 
Francisco, Calif.), violin; and Marjorie 
Zager (Brandon, Wis.), bassoon. 
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“A lot of the process of making music ts non- 
verbal,” says conductor Larry Rachleff, and 
seeing him in action, above, confirms this. 
Rachleff does not speak Russian and says 
that he looks forward to sharpening his 
nonverbal communication skills this summer 
when he conducts the American-Soviet Youth 
Orchestra. 


encourage relationships across cultural 
boundaries during the project. Once 
Mehta draws the first note, however, it 
will be beautiful music, produced in the 
spirit of glasnost, that will captivate 
attention. 

Bringing the idea of ASYO to fruition 
have been Grace Kennan Warnecke, 
executive director of the ASYO; Stephen 
H. Rhinesmith, president of AFS Inter- 
cultural Programs; and S. Frederick 
Starr, president of Oberlin College. First 
Lady Nancy Reagan is honorary chair- 
person of the orchestra’s advisory coun- 
cil. The 57 American performers come 
from 24 of the United States and Onta- 
rio, Canada. Members of the ASYO from 
the Oberlin Conservatory of Music are 
listed in the box at the left. 

Funding for the ASYO is coming from 
several foundations, and includes 
$100,000 from the Lila Wallace/Read- 
er’s Digest Fund and several in-kind 
gifts, including those from the Hyatt 
Regency in Washington, D.C., the Grand 
Hyatt Hotel in New York City, Berlitz 
Publications, and Ben & Jerry’s Ice 
Cream (Jerry Greenfield ’73 is a founder 
of the firm). Seed money was also pro- 
vided by the Boswell, Hunt, and Reed 
foundations and the Trust for Mutual 
Understanding. The Soros Foundation 
is underwriting travel costs for the or- 
chestra. 
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Philosopher—Dean Al MacKay 
Puts Arrow’s Theorem to Work 


MacKay is responsible for the quality of the arts and 

sciences faculty and, less directly, for the quality 
and character of the curriculum of the college. 
How does he fulfill his role? 


by Linda K. Grashoff 


In 1984 Al MacKay left 17 years of teach- 
ing philosophy at Oberlin and began serv- 
ing as dean of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences. It was a transformation not only for 
him but for the College as well, for with 
MacKay’s appointment President S. Fred- 
erick Starr revised the administrative hi- 
erarchy of Oberlin College to put the dean 
of arts and sciences in first place after the 
president. In addition to being chief aca- 
demic officer of the College, charged with 
responsibility for the quality of the arts 
and sciences faculty and curriculum, 
MacKay is now first among equals on the 
president's senior staff. It is important 
symbolically, Starr said at the time, to 
place academics at the center of Oberlin’s 
operation. Realigning the roles of the arts 
and sciences dean and of the provost, 
who formerly was second in command, 
was one of the first major administrative 
acts Starr took. The provost (formerly 
vice president and provost) now focuses 
primarily on budget and planning. 

Another major change affecting the 
deanship that coincided with MacKay’s 
appointment was the overall improve- 
ment in the financial condition of the Col- 
lege. 

“I came in just as the recent period of 
difficulties was ending and the national 
economy was picking up,” MacKay says. 
“During Bob Longsworth’s time [Robert 
Longsworth, professor of English, was 
dean of the College of Arts and Sciences 


While looking over a. possible” 
8, from 1974 to 1984.—Ed.] everything was 


site for a proposed new field 
house, Dean Al MacKay. has a 
rare moment of solitude” 
we Linda K. Grashoff is editor of the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine. 
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Hearing, considering, and weighing the opinions of the 180 or so faculty members he oversees ts 
a major component of MacKay’s work. The opinions of Mary Culhane and Joe Gurtis, directors, 
respectively, of women’s and men’s athletics, are included, for example, in the preliminary pro- 


posal for the field house. 


harder: we had serious budgetary prob- 
lems; student quality dipped; faculty mo- 
rale suffered. But Oberlin acquitted itself 
well during that period, and we’ve now 
begun to move forward again: we've em- 
erged from the faculty hiring freeze and 
put worries about retrenchment and cut- 
backs behind us.” 

Indicators of these better times, says 
MacKay, are an expanding resource base, 
stimulated by the preliminary success of 
the capital campaign, which is providing 
important support for scholarship and re- 
search. But resources include more than 
money, he says, and he points to new fac- 
ulty positions and better academic sup- 
port for students during the past four 
years. 

“Oberlin is a better place to live and 
work, and to study, teach, and learn, now 
that new opportunities are coming before 
us,” says MacKay. 

Starr calls the difference between the 
old and the new administrative atmo- 
spheres “the difference between neces- 
sity and choice” and shares credit for this 
renewal with the Alumni Association and 
the development office. 

How has MacKay taken advantage of 
Oberlin’s good fortune to build the arts 
and sciences faculty? 


The Dean’s Philosophical Roots 

A clue is found in the Problem of Social 
Choice, one of MacKay’s special interests. 
The problem, phrased as a question, is: 
How can individuals’ preferences be com- 
bined to arrive at a collective choice? 

“Through the years thinkers searching 
for a perfect democratic system have re- 
vised voting schemes to make collective 
political choices more truly represent indi- 
viduals’ preferences,” says MacKay. “But 
in the late 1940s and continuing into the 
1950s, Nobel laureate economist Kenneth 
Arrow proved that, when subjected to 
certain ‘reasonable’ conditions, the sys- 
tem cannot be perfected.” The problem, 
Arrow found, is not solvable. 

Arrow’s Theorem is “one of the tower- 
ing ideas with negative messages,” says 
MacKay. (Another he cites is Gédel’s proof 
of the incompleteness of arithmetic; i.e., 
mathematics is not able to verify its own 
consistency.) 

In the early 1970s the unsolvability of 
the Problem of Social Change sparked in 
philosopher Al MacKay a desire to ex- 
plore Arrow’s conclusion. In his work— 
which resulted in a book published by 
Yale University Press in 1980, Arrow’s 
Theorem: The Paradox of Social Choice— 
MacKay undertook, he says, “to under- 


stand, explain, and, if possible, take the 
sting away” from Arrow’s conclusion. 


Adding Apples and Oranges 


Ten years after beginning to treat the ba- 
sic Problem of Social Choice MacKay has 
moved into related philosophical—and 
practical—areas where measurement is in 
the foreground. What interests him now, 
he says, is “how to add apples and or- 
anges to produce a meaningful sum.” 


Multidimensional assessment (adding 
apples and oranges) is necessary in many 
areas of daily life, MacKay points out. He 
ticks off two examples: 1) forest manage- 
ment, where competing claims on the use 
of the countryside—recreation, preserva- 
tion, and resource exploitation, to name 
three—must be resolved; and 2) weapon- 
system design, where speed, maneuver- 
ability, and accuracy are all desirable but 
to some degree mutually exclusive. “In 
many important areas decision making 
requires weighing the relative impor- 
tance of factors that seem incommensura- 
ble,” MacKay concludes. 


The ability to make perceptive and fair 
decisions based on complex factors is par- 
amount in MacKay’s work, where it is per- 
haps most important in faculty hiring, ten- 
ure, and salary decisions. 


In MacKay’s daily life the factors in- 
volved in faculty evaluation—teaching, 
scholarship, and service—are at least as 
unalike as are apples and oranges. Here 
enters some wisdom from Arrow’s Theo- 
rem: MacKay knows there is no philo- 
sophically sound basis to establish precise 
weights for the various elements that 
must be considered in these situations be- 
fore a decision is reached. 


“It’s tempting to think there /s an under- 
lying structure,” he says. “We hope to 
eliminate the need for judgment. We look 
for a mechanical basis for intuition: some- 
thing that would make the decision for 
us.” Knowing such a basis is nonexistent 
“makes me more cautious in my assess- 
ment,” MacKay says. It also helps keep 
him from second guessing himself. He is, 
he says, satisfied to know there is no per- 
fect weighting or scoring system that 
could solve the problem and relieved that 
there is no need to spend time seeking 
perfection. 


The lesson from the Problem of Social 
Choice, says MacKay, is “Don't be too eas- 
ily disappointed by familiar, workable, or- 
ganizing structures. Be realistic; go by hu- 
man expectations rather than aim for 
perfection. Focus on the best attainable 
instead of wasting effort expecting possi- 
bilities that are doomed to fail.” 
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Other Guiding Principles 


MacKay’s brakes on perfectionism should 
not be misinterpreted as an indica- 
tion that he accepts mediocrity. The un- 
derlying control is there, the pragmatic 
stance only half the picture. In fact, com- 
ments from other Oberlin faculty mem- 
bers and administrators indicate that 
MacKay’s antiperfectionism works be- 
cause of his simultaneous insistence on 
high faculty standards and achievement. 


MacKay needs not only this dual focus 
to operate in Oberlin’s complex environ- 
ment, but also a steady hold on the big 
picture. “The College is large enough to 
give us a favorable resource base but 
small enough to allow community across 
academic departments,” MacKay says. 
But, he adds, “Our size gives us more ten- 
dencies toward fragmentation and spe- 
cialization than smaller colleges have to 
contend with.” So, MacKay says, “it’s im- 
portant to keep an overview. I try to keep 
the large picture before the College Fac- 
ulty Educational Plans and Policies Com- 
mittee and the College Faculty Council, 
the College Faculty’s governing body.” 


MacKay admits that he misses the “in- 
tellectual challenge and exchange with 
students” that he formerly enjoyed in the 
classroom. Another aspect of professor- 
ship he now forgoes is “thinking long and 
hard about one thing at a time.” He says 
the absence of those opportunities, how- 
ever, is balanced by the variety of people 
and ideas he encounters now—another 
kind of liberal-arts education. 

During a typical day, which is divided 
into half-hour appointments, MacKay 
says, he sees “four or five people in the 
morning and three or four in the after- 
noon.” Most appointments are with fac- 
ulty members, potential faculty members, 
or other administrators of the College. He 
also meets with colleagues from other in- 
stitutions and other campus visitors, and 
attends meetings away from campus. 


MacKay spends eight to 10 hours a 
week in committee meetings: he chairs 
the College Faculty Council (the executive 
committee of the faculty of the College of 
Arts and Sciences) and presides at meet- 
ings of the entire College Faculty. He sits 
on the General Faculty Council, the exec- 
utive committee of the combined faculties 
of the college and the conservatory, and 
chairs the General Faculty and General 
Faculty Council in the president's ab- 
sence. A member of the Educational 
Plans and Policies Committee, he also 
meets occasionally with other commit- 
tees, like the Architecture Review Com- 
mittee, when committee business relates 
to academic interests of the college. 
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Many of his daily formal interactions 
are, he says, confidential, urgent, and 
often intense. Much of his work also in- 
volves being the impartial arbiter in dis- 
putes—ranging from mild to serious— 
where he would, he says, be less effective 
if he were perceived to be partisan. Meet- 
ing with at least a dozen people a day 
under such circumstances does not ap- 
pear to disconcert MacKay. Those who 
see him at work see a serene yet affable 
countenance that his north Florida accent 
underscores. He seems to be a man in 
control who doesn’t worry about being in 
control. 


When All is Said and Done 

MacKay refrains from assessing his role in 
the College, preferring to leave that to 
others. Provost Sam Carrier, for one, says 
the principle of MacKay’s leadership re- 
flects his “steady devotion to teaching and 
scholarship in equal measure, and his in- 
sistence that people can do both’ at 
Oberlin. 

“MacKay has encouraged unique and 
effective arrangements for some new fac- 
ulty appointments in the sciences,” says 
Danforth Professor of Biology David 
Benzing. “He laid the groundwork for 
more thoughtful faculty and staff expan- 
sion shortly after becoming dean, when 
he created the Science Advisory Commit- 
tee.” The committee is composed of rep- 
resentatives, including the chairperson or 
program director, from each of the sci- 
ence departments and programs. Benzing 
is convener of the group, charged with co- 
ordinating its meetings and interests. 


Physical additions and improvements are just one of the aspects of Oberlin’s recent growth in 


“Establishing the Science Advisory 
Committee has refined the lines of com- 
munication between the science faculty 
and the administration and promoted co- 
ordination and planning within the sci- 
ence division,” says Benzing. “This mech- 
anism focuses on the needs of the whole 
division, not just individual departments. 

“For example, through an opportunity 
created by the retirement of Professor of 
Biology Warren Walker and the simulta- 
neous availability of a Dana faculty posi- 
tion for the science division we were able 
to put together a [faculty-hiring] package 
that met several curricular needs in both 
the Biology Department and the Neuros- 
cience Program.” 

Another benefit of divisional coordina- 
tion, Benzing says, was the production 
this winter of a superior application for a 
large Howard Hughes grant for biological 
education [see “Tappan Square Note- 
book” in the Fall 1987 OAM]. The grant 
application was, he says, stronger for hav- 
ing coordinated the stated needs of the 
departments of biology, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, and computer science, all of 
which stand to benefit from the grant. 

President Starr emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the college’s new appointments. 
“Al’s deanship coincides with an institu- 
tion-wide effort to correct the imbalance 
created by adding 600 students without 
proportionally increasing the faculty dur- 
ing the 1960s,” says Starr. “Those being 
hired during MacKay’s deanship will sig- 
nificantly define the character and quality 
of academic Oberlin well into the 21st 
century.” (]) 


which MacKay has had a hand. Here he is joined by development officer Michael Hyde and two 
architecturalfirm representatives in considering some possibilities for siting the proposed new 


field house. 
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TAPPAN SQUARE NOTEBOOK 


Lower Enrollment is Goal 

as Applications Rise 

The Office of Admissions has received a verita- 
ble deluge of applications during 1987-88—an- 
other record-breaking year. Due to a recent 
decision by the Board of Trustees, however, 
the steady rise in applications will bring on 
greater competition for admission to Oberlin 
rather than growth in enrollment. At its latest 
meeting, held March 12 weekend, the board 
approved—along with 22 other admissions 
goals for the college and conservatory pro- 
posed by Dean of Enrollment Planning 
Douglass Gardner—lowering and maintaining 
enrollment at 2680. The number 2680 refers to 
full-time-equivalent students and is an average 
of fall- and spring-semester enrollments; it has 
been a minimum enrollment target for the past 
several years, but actual enrollment has been 
“considerably higher,” during those years, 
Gardner says. (Enrollment this semester is 
2867; this fall it was 2886.) In addition to de- 
creasing the percentage of applicants ac- 
cepted, lowering enrollment will improve the 
student-faculty ratio, currently 14 to 1— 
higher than most schools in Oberlin’s compari- 
son group. 

Selecting next year’s new enrollees will be a 
larger task than it was last year. As of March 14 
the College of Arts and Sciences had received 
10.1 percent more applications for admission 
than it had at the same time last year, breaking 
its own admissions records for the third year in 
a row; the Conservatory of Music had received 
21.5 percent more, the largest single-year in- 
crease in conservatory history. 

In the college, the number of black, Asian 
American, and Latino applicants has increased 
over last year. In the conservatory, the number 
of black applicants has increased 33 percent 
while the number of applicants in other ethnic 
groups has held steady. 


South Africa-Related Stocks 
at 2 Percent of Pool 


By the end of February the firms that manage 
Oberlin College’s equities had reduced to four 
the number of holdings of companies that con- 
tinue to operate in South Africa—that is, com- 
panies that have been identified by the Inves- 
tor Responsibility Research Center as having 
direct investments or employees in South Af- 
rica. (See chart.) These holdings have a current 
total market value of just over $4 million, 
based on March 14 prices. 


Ford Elected New Trustee 

James W. Ford ’45, who has “a keen apprecia- 
tion of the College,” according to President S. 
Frederick Starr, “and the skills necessary to 
provide leadership in the management of a 
$60-million-per-year enterprise” has been 
elected a member of Oberlin’s Board of Trust- 
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ees. Recently retired as executive vice presi- 
dent of the Ford Motor Company and as presi- 
dent of the Ford Financial Services Group, he 
is filling the unexpired term of trustee Martha 
Dalton '41, retired harpist of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, who has become an honorary trustee 
after 25 years of service on the board. After 
graduation from Oberlin with Phi Beta Kappa 
honors, Ford earned both the M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees in economics from Harvard Univer- 
sity. Before joining Ford Motor Company in 
1961, he was an economist for the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System and 
taught economics at Columbia, Vanderbilt, and 
Ohio State universities. 

A native of Alameda, California, Ford lives 
in Ann Arbor, Michigan, with his family. He is 
director of Junior Achievement of Southeast- 
ern Michigan; a director of Youth Living Cen- 
ters, Incorporated; and a board member of the 
greater Detroit Chamber of Commerce. 


Blodgett is Danforth Professor 


Geoffrey Blodgett °53, a faculty member since 
1960, has been appointed to the Robert S. Dan- 
forth Professorship of History by the Board of 
Trustees. The professorship is one of four en- 
dowed by a bequest from Robert S. Danforth, 
who was chair of the Board of Trustees. 


Blodgett, who teaches American history, has 
published 48 articles, 37 reviews, and two 
books: The Gentle Reformers: Massachusetts 
Democrats in the Cleveland Era (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1966), and Oberlin Architecture, 
College and Town: A Guide to its Social His- 
tory (Oberlin College, 1985). 

As an undergraduate Blodgett was elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa and won the Carrie C. Life 
Prize in American History. He studied with Ro- 
bert S. Fletcher, author of A History of Oberlin 
College from its Foundation through the Civil 
War. Fletcher died in 1959, and Blodgett has 
succeeded him in the role of historian of 
Oberlin College. 

During his career Blodgett has held research 
fellowships from the Social Science Research 
Council, the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, Harvard’s Charles Warren Center, the 
National Endowment for the Humanities, and 
the National Humanities Center. In 1986 he re- 
ceived the Western Reserve Architectural His- 
torians Award. 


Con to Reorganize 


The Conservatory Faculty passed a plan in 
March to reorganize into nine divisions and 
one program. The new divisions are music ed- 
ucation; musicology; music theory; contempo- 


College Holdings in Companies Operating in South Africa 


May 30, 1987 


April 12, 1988 


Company (Manager) no. of no. of 

shares value shares value 
Chevron (CG) 32,000 $ 1,868,000 32,000 $1,624,000 
Deere & Co. (R) 5,300 150,400 sold 
DuPont (R) 5,700 642,700 sold 
DuPont (CG) 7.000 845,600 7,900 660,000 
Ford (R) 6,000 545,200 sold 
Ford (CG) 18,000 1,635,800 withdrawing 
Hewlett-Packard (R) 6,800 442,900 sold 
IMS International (MC) 40,000 1,215,000 withdrawing 
Johnson & Johnson (CG) 10,000 860,000 10,000 840,000 
Merck (CG) 17,000 2,692,400 withdrawing 
Merck (NCB) 1,500 244,900 sold 
NCR (CG) 18,000 1,334,000 18,000 1,100,250 
Ogilvy (MC) 23,500 699,100 sold 
Pfizer (R) 8,000 521,000 sold 
Schering-Plough (R) 4,200 389,600 sold 
Sterling Drug (CG) 20,000 1,027,500 sold 
Totals 223,500 $15,114,100 67,500 $4,224,250 


The managers identified in this table are Capital Guardian Trust (CG), McCowan 
Special Equities Fund (MC), National City Bank (NCB), and Roanoke Rental Securities 
Fund (Rk). “Sold ” indicates that the manager has sold the equity holdings, and “with- 
drawing” indicates that the company ts in the process of selling its South African 


assets. 


Information about holdings has been provided by the National City Bank, the col- 
Je S§ er i ‘tee The 2c 7 " he . ; . 
ege $s master trustee. The values in the last column reflect stock prices of April 12. 
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rary music (including the department of com- 
position); conducting and ensembles; strings 
and chamber music; winds, brass, and percus- 
sion; keyboard studies; and vocal studies. The 
program is historical performance. Achieving 
“clear lines of communication” is the main pur- 
pose in restructuring, says David Boe, dean of 
the conservatory. Under the new plan each 
faculty member will be in at least one of the 
divisions, and division directors will meet to- 
gether regularly as members of the conserva- 
tory Educational Policy Committee. 


Six-week Reports Will 
Help Students Plan Studies 


A new form for reporting all students’ midterm 
progress in courses offered in the College of 
Arts and Sciences, approved by the College 
Faculty in February, is expected to help stu- 
dents become better aware of their academic 
standings before the end of each semester. Six 
weeks into a semester, for each course in 
which a student is enrolled, the instructor will 
issue a report that indicates one of four evalua- 
tions: satisfactory, borderline, unsatisfactory, 
or not attending class or turning in work. “The 
students will have better information now for 
planning their papers and preparing for exams 
for the rest of the semester,” says Ira Steinberg, 
associate dean of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences and champion of the measure. “They 
will also have better information for preregis- 
tration, which takes place before the end of the 
semester,” he says. 

Although a faculty guide asks teachers to 
submit “at the end of the first six weeks of the 
semester ... tentative grade reports on stu- 
dents who are having difficulty ... ,” statistics 
from the last two years indicate that faculty 
members had been following the guide for 
fewer than half the students at risk of “failing” 
a course (those who ultimately received a 
grade of C- or a “no entry’). 


Biochemistry Major Created; 


Urban Studies Major Dropped 


The Chemistry Department has established a 
biochemistry major to better prepare students 
who enter graduate school in the fields of bio- 
chemistry, cell biology, microbiology, molecu- 
lar genetics, and molecular biology. The major 
also will satisfy the science requirements of a 
premedicine major. Previously, Oberlin stu- 
dents wishing to pursue studies in biochemis- 
try had to meet the requirements of the chem- 
istry major and take extra courses in biology; 
to meet the requirements of the biology major 
and take additional courses in chemistry; or to 
complete a double major in chemistry and bi- 
ology. All approaches were time consuming, 
leaving little opportunity for educational 
breadth outside the sciences. 

“This isn’t a response to heavy student de- 
mand,” says Chemistry Department Chairman 
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Mastering Music with Leon Fleisher 


World-renowned concert pianist and conductor Leon Fleisher conducted master 
classes in the conservatory February 25-27 as this year’s Danenberg Artist-in-Resi- 
dence. After his Carnegie Hall debut at age 16 as soloist with the New York Philhar- 
monic Fleisher was acclaimed by the New York Times as “one of the most remarkably 
gifted of the younger generation of American keyboard artists.” Today, Richard Dyer of 
the Boston Globe has written of Fleisher, “his greatness shines undimmed.” 
Sophomore Rose Shlyam, pictured here in a master class with Fleisher, is equally 
ebullient about the artist. “As a teacher,” she says, “[Fleisher] is amazing. From afar, he 
seemed very intimidating, but up close, in class, he was very warm and supportive.” 
Shlyam adds that the most interesting advice Fleisher gave her was to “let the music do 


the work.” 


William Fuchsman, “but to the needs of a small 
number of students each year.” No new faculty 
or classes will be added to accommodate the 
major. Fewer chemistry classes but the same 
number of physics and mathematics classes 
will be required of biochemistry majors than of 
chemistry majors. 

At press time the Chemistry Department did 
not know how many—if any—students would 
declare biochemistry majors this year. 

Fuchsman says listing the major could help 
attract students who might otherwise attend 
Oberlin’s competitor schools that offer the bio- 
chemistry major. 

The urban studies major has been dropped. 
The change reflects a shift in the way graduate 
programs in the social sciences and schools of 
planning, urban design, and urban administra- 
tion view entry requirements, says Ronald 
Kahn, professor of government and chair of 
the former Urban Studies Committee. He 
notes that these graduate programs and pro- 
fessional schools prefer to admit students with 
majors in such traditional disciplines as anthro- 
pology, art history, economics, or political sci- 
ence. Another reason for discontinuing the 
major is that many of the Oberlin faculty mem- 
bers who had been teaching in the subject area 
have redirected their research and teaching in- 
terests elsewhere. The three students who cur- 


rently major in urban studies will continue 
their studies as individual majors and will be 
advised by faculty members who formerly 
served on the Urban Studies Committee. 


New Con Program 
Provides Study in Austria 


Seven composition students are studying in 
Austria until June 30 as participants in a new 
five-year pilot program established by the 
Conservatory of Music. Initiated under the ae- 
gis of Austria’s Internationale Schoenberg Ges- 
selschaft and headquartered in the Arnold 
Schoenberg-Haus in Modling, the new pro- 
gram will allow all junior composition majors 
to spend a full semester in Austria. The inaugu- 
ral spring semester began March 1. 

Professor of Composition and Music Theory 
Richard Hoffmann, who was a student and sec- 
retary—amanuensis of Schoenberg from 1947 
to 1951, is directing the new program. Hof- 
fmann also coedited Schoenberg's complete 
published works for B. Schott’s Sdéhne in 
Mainz, West Germany. 

The new program grew out of Hoffmann’s 
annual winter-term program in Austria, which 
has taken place during the past seven years. 
“The students felt they gained much” in those 
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few weeks, Hoffman says, “but there was al- 
ways the lack of time and the necessity to tele- 
scope the entire program. Now we will be able 
to explore fully topics we could only touch 
upon before.” 


Museum Visiting Committee 
Makes Recommendations 


The Allen Memorial Art Museum Visiting 
Committee, formed this past fall, made several 
observations and recommendations at its first 
meeting in October. Although the College is its 
prime audience, the committee said in its first 
report, the museum should encourage broad 
public participation and support, in keeping 
with the College’s overall policy. The commit- 
tee also recommended the museum reinforce 
its close relationship with Oberlin faculty and 
students, expand the curatorial staff in modern 
art, maximize purchase funds and alumni giv- 


ing, develop written collection-management 
policies, and plan future growth. 

The visiting committee acts in an advisory 
capacity on all aspects of the museum’s opera- 
tion while the museum director, with the Col- 
lege provost, sets museum policy. Committee 
members were named in the Summer 1987 
OAM “Tappan Square Notebook.” 


Shansi Association Tries 
New Affiliation in Yunnan 


The Oberlin Shansi Memorial Association has 
established a pilot exchange program at Yun- 
nan University in China’s Yunnan province. 
Two Shansi representatives, advised by Nancy 
Hilty °62, will teach English at the university 
for a trial period of one year beginning this 
September. Hilty is a foreign expert who cur- 
rently teaches English at the university. Shan- 
si’s historic exchange program with educa- 


Yu: Pan Asian Conference Keynote Speaker 


Diane C. Yu ’73, General Counsel of the California State Bar, returned to Oberlin March 
11-13 as a keynote speaker of the Biennial Midwest Pan Asian Students Conference. A 
founding member of the Oberlin Asian American Alliance, which has sponsored the 
conference since its inception in 1979, Yu represents 110,000 California lawyers as 
General Counsel. She sits on the California Attorney General’s Commission on Racial 
Ethnic, Religious, and Minority Violence. Formerly Superior Court Commissioner a: 
California’s Alameda County, she was a 1986-87 White House Fellow and one of the Ten 
Most Outstanding Women in America for 1985. 

The Pan Asian Students Conference has traditionally been a forum for discussion and 
exchange of ideas for Asian American student groups from the Midwest. This year it 
had a more national scope, drawing students from the East, South, and West. In addition 
to presenting role models—such as Yu—to Asian American students, the biennial con- 
ference seeks to strengthen existing Asian-American student-community networks 
develop an agenda for political action, educate the Asian and non-Asian communit on 
the needs and concerns of Asian Americans, and provide a stimulating eavinnenen 
for the discussion of other relevant issues. 
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tional institutions in Shanxi province has been 
suspended and is being re-evaluated. (See 
“Tappan Square Notebook” in the Winter 1988 
OAM.) 


Most Readers Most Often 
Read Class Notes; Think Mag 


Is Interesting, Informative 


“Most readers think reasonably highly of the 
magazine,” says Provost Sam Carrier, looking 
at the results of last summer’s survey of 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine readers. Carrier su- 
pervised the analysis, now complete, of the 
two-page mailed readership-survey forms, re- 
turned by 63 percent of 275 randomly selected 
alumni. The survey was designed—with ad- 
vice from the alumni Magazine Committee 
and the staffs of the Alumni Association and 
the Office of Communications—by David 
Davis-Van Atta, then Oberlin’s director of insti- 
tutional research. Not all respondents an- 
swered all survey questions, but enough infor- 
mation was gleaned both to offer some 
satisfaction from work judged well done and to 
give direction to planned improvements. 

Most respondents (an average of 84 percent) 
answered the questions that asked how often 
they read 25 sections and feature topics of the 
magazine.* At least half of them read most of 
the magazine always or often. The highest 
readerships go to “Class Notes” (read by 90.6 
percent of the question’s respondents “always” 
or “often”) and “Losses in the Oberlin Family” 
(85.2 percent). The “Sports” section, advertise- 
ments, and fund-raising stories are least often 
read (72.9, 71.4, and 53.3 percent, respectively, 
of the respondents to those questions read 
those features “seldom” or “never”. 

Almost two-thirds of the respondents (an av- 
erage of 61.7 percent) answered the questions 
that asked whether they thought coverage of 
various sections and topics should be much 
more, could be a little more, was about right, 
could be a little less, or should be much less. 
Almost two-thirds of them (61.7 percent) said 
coverage was about right on all parts of the 
magazine except “Class Notes,” on which 
more than half thought there should be more 
coverage. 

Fewer than a third of the respondents (an 
average of 29.8 percent) rated the quality of 
the magazine by sections and topics. Of them, 
an average of about two-thirds said all the 
magazine sections (except fund-raising artic- 
“Sections listed were: Alumni Association News, 
Tappan Square Notebook, Sports, Conservatory 
News, Letters to the Editor, Class Notes, Losses in the 
Oberlin Family, Memorial Minutes, Books, adver- 
tisements, feature (longer) articles, and other; topics 
listed were: academic/curricular programs, 
Oberlin’s planning for the future, profiles of stu- 
dents, profiles of faculty members, profiles of 
alumni, student/campus life, alumni-written artic- 
les, faculty-written articles, student-written articles, 
current social/political issues, Oberlin’s buildings 
and grounds, Oberlin history, President Starr's ac- 
tivities, features on fund-raising, and other. 
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les) were good to excellent. (Half those who 
answered the question said the fund-raising ar- 
ticles were “adequate.”) All 25 sections or fea- 
ture topics drew at least one response of “ex- 
cellent,” and the highest frequency of that 
rating went to the category of feature stories, 
rated that highly by 36.2 percent of those who 
answered the question. Twelve categories pro- 
voked the “extremely poor” response, but 
none of those categories drew that response 
from more than 4.2 percent (for alumni-writ- 
ten articles) of the respondents. 

Ninety-five percent of the survey respon- 
dents reacted to a list of 35 adjectives by 
circling the words that, in their opinion, de- 
scribed the magazine. Two of the adjectives— 
informative and interesting—were selected by 
more than half of the respondents to that sec- 
tion, and nearly half said the magazine was 
attractive. (Another section of the survey also 
asked respondents to rate the attractiveness of 
the magazine; about a third of them re- 
sponded, with 80 percent of them rating it “ex- 
cellent” or “good.”) Between 20 and 40 per- 
cent of the respondents to the section said the 
magazine was relevant, honest, stimulating, 
easy to read, well rounded, liberal, and pro- 
fessional. Five to 20 percent circled boring, 
dull, conservative, staid, elitist, concise, en- 
gaging, lucid, one sided, substantive, compre- 
hensive, warm, and_ provocative. The adjec- 
tives that respondents indicated least 
described the magazine (fewer than 5 percent 
of the respondents circled the words) were 
fun, amateurish, contrived, slick, empty, con- 
troversial, lively, cold, biased, overly detailed, 
not intellectual, and colorful. 

Not taking Carrier's summary as permission 
to rest on laurels, the magazine staff pledges to 
heed readers’ negative responses to make the 
magazine even better. In addition to livelier 
stories in future issues, readers should look for 
a new overall design, now on the horizon, say 
the editors.—L.G. 


Students’ Notes 


The Theater and Dance Department pre- 
sented Jean-Paul Sartre’s No Exit March 3 
through 6 in a new translation by sophomore 
Thomas Abernathy (Atlanta) and fifth-year 
student Faith Seetoo (Pomona, Calif.). Di- 
rected by Abernathy, the production was sup- 
ported by the Oberlin Student Theater Associ- 
ation. Seetoo was a member of the 
cast... .Four students are pursuing research 
projects this semester under Mellon grants 
awarded by the Environmental Studies Pro- 
gram. Senior biology major Douglas Peter- 
son (East Lansing, Mich.) is conducting a study 
titled “Bioconcentration and Bioaccumulation 
of Mirex in Channel Catfish.” Junior environ- 
mental studies and Third World studies major 
Pamela Tenner (Annapolis, Md.) is undertak- 
ing a project titled “The Effects of e/ Nino on 
Ecuadorean Fishing Communities.” Junior 
Benedict Weisser (Flushing, N.Y.) is conduct- 
ing a project titled “The Environment as Basis 
for Musical Thought.” A composition major, 
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Visiting Quartets: Two Parts Obie 
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Cellists Thomas Rosenberg ’76 and Suzanne Wijsman ’81 performed at Oberlin second 
semester as quarters of two quartets. Rosenberg appeared February 2 in Warner Con- 
cert Hall as a member of the Chester Quartet, which the Boston Globe has called “one 
of the best and brightest of the country’s young string quartets.” In Kulas Recital Hall 
January 20 Wijsman performed music by Haydn, Shostakovich, and Ravel with fellow 
members of the Augustine Quartet, a winner in the 1987 Cleveland Quartet Competi- 


tion. 


Weisser is using the money to buy equipment 
to study and record acoustics in the environ- 
ment; the studies and recordings will be the 
basis for his musical compositions. “Develop- 
ment in the Amazon: A Sociopolitical Investi- 
gation,” the project of junior government ma- 
jor Alex Blumberg (Cincinnati), is also 
supported by the Council on International Edu- 
cational Exchange. ... Three conservatory 
students were selected as finalists in the Can- 
ton Cultural Center for the Arts 1988 Young 
Artists Competition. Pianist Gabriel Bita 
(Oberlin), aged 15, a special student in the con- 
servatory, was one of five winners, and senior 
voice major Lisa Pierce (McLean, Va.) and ju- 
nior voice major Theresa Williams (Belle- 
vue, Wash.) each received honorable mention. 
As a winner, Bita received a $200 cash award 
and performed as a soloist with the Canton 
Symphony Orchestra March 6. . . .Sophomore 
Nikhil Srinivasan (Bombay, India) will spend 
August in India working on a project, “The 
State of Government/International Bank Rela- 
tions in India,” funded by a grant from the Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand Banking Group Ltd. of 
Melbourne, Australia. ... Sophomore tenor 
Kenneth Tarver, Jr., a winner of the 1986 
Young Artists Concert competition sponsored 
by Canton’s Cultural Center for the Arts, per- 
formed as soloist in a Canton Symphony Or- 
chestra presentation of Handel’s Messiah De- 
cember 20. 


Faculty Notes 


Kathryn Alexander, visiting instructor in 
music technology, has won the Rome Prize in 
musical composition for 1988-89 from the 
American Academy in Rome. The Rome Prize 


Fellowships have been called “one of Ameri- 
ca’s highest honors” by John W. Hyland, Jr., 
chairman of the academy, and “greatly cov- 
eted” by the Washington Post. Alexander will 
be given stipends, room and board, and a stu- 
dio in which to pursue independent creative 
work at the Academy.... Marcia Colish, 
Frederick B. Artz Professor of History, has 
been elected a fellow of the Medieval Acad- 
emy of America, the first Oberlin professor to 
be so honored. Fellowships are held for life, 
and the number of fellows at any one time is 
limited to about 50. Colish is serving the first 
year of a three-year term as councillor of the 
academy.... At a January 19 New York City 
award ceremony the Laban Centre of London 
honored Associate Professor of Theater 
Roger Copeland and other dance writers, as 
well as choreographers and performers, for 
their contributions to British dance in the past 
decade. Also in January Copeland lectured on 
Merce Cunningham in Canton, China, as part 
of an international dance delegation invited to 
spend a week at the Guandong Academy of 
Dance. On his way to China he gave two lec- 
tures in Hong Kong: one, on collaboration, 
was sponsored by the Academy of the Per- 
forming Arts, and the other, on dance criti- 
cism, was cosponsored by the U.S. consulate 
and the Hong Kong Dance Forum. . . . Profes- 
sor of Physical Education and Director of 
Women’s Athletics Mary Culhane and other 
“outstanding women athletes, coaches, and 
athletic directors” were honored at a cere- 
mony in the senate chamber February 4— 
Women-in-Sports day. About 40 high-school 
and college student athletes and former Olym- 
pic and professional athletes attended. . . . The 
petroleum research fund of the American 
Chemical Society has awarded two $20,000 
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grants for two-year projects led by Professor of 
Chemistry Norman Craig and Associate Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry Robert Q. Thompson. 
Craig’s project will use vibrational spectros- 
copy to study the bonding of the cyclobuteny! 
cation, a purely carbon-hydrogen-containing 
ion with unusual delocalized bonding. Thomp- 
son's project is to develop more efficient im- 
mobilized enzyme reactors—used in medical 
laboratories—by reducing their diameter to 
capillary size....A National Public Radio in- 
terview with Instructor in Russian Vladimir 
Frumkin on the subject of guitar poetry, an 
art form that has gained increased acceptance 
and popularity in the U.S.S.R. under Gorba- 
chev, was broadcast December 7 on “Perform- 
ance Today.” ... Adrienne Lash Jones, as- 
sistant professor of black studies and adjunct 
assistant professor of history, has been ap- 
pointed to the Cleveland Foundation’s distribu- 
tion committee, the foundation’s governing 
body. Jones is also one of only two U.S. citizens 
elected recently to the 18-member executive 
committee of the World YWCA,; this is the sec- 
ond time she has been elected to a four-year 
term on the executive 
committee. The World 
YWCA, founded in 
1894, is the largest 
women’s voluntary or- 
ganization in the 
world, representing 80 
nations.... Emeritus 
Professor of Violon- 
cello Richard Kapus- 
cinski, who was re- 
sponsible for the 
American-Soviet Youth Orchestra auditions 
(see related story in this issue), in April re- 
ceived a Citation for Exceptional Leadership 
and Merit from the American String Teachers 
Association. ... Marilyn McDonald, profes- 
sor of violin and teacher of baroque violin, in 
March recorded on the Harmonia Mundi label 
three Boccherini cello quintettes with interna- 
tionally known cellist Anner Bylsma. Stradi- 
varius instruments were used in the 
recordings. ... Assistant Professor of Physics 
John Scofield has received a $50,000 one- 
year research grant from the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration (NASA) to 
investigate high temperature, superconduct- 
ing oxide films on insulating substrates. The 
three-phase project will be done in collabora- 
tion with scientists at the NASA Lewis Re- 
search Center in Cleveland.... Bruce Pol- 
lack-Johnson, assistant professor of 
mathematics, in September presented a key- 
note address, “Forecasting and Project Man- 
agement,” at the annual national conference 
of the Italian Operations Research Society in 
Milan... . “H.G. Wells in 1895: Aesthetic An- 
gels and Devolved Demons,” a paper by Assis- 
tant Professor of English and Expository Writ- 
ing Robert Shelton, has won the Arthur O. 
Lewis award of the Society for Utopian Studies 
for the best paper presented at the 1986 meet- 
ing of the society. His paper was selected from 
more than 70 by a committee of six professors 
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in English, history, and political science for its 
“highest standards of scholarship and most 
creative work.” ... Green Acres, a landscape 
sculpture by Professor of Art Athena Tacha, 
now ornaments the building of the Depart- 
ment of Environmental Protection in Trenton, 
New Jersey. Another Tacha sculpture Antares, 
is under construction in Cincinnati's East Hyde 
Park. A mazelike arrangement of 26 open 
brick walls, Antares is overlooked by the Cin- 
cinnati Observatory, America’s first observa- 
tory and the site of Ormsby McKnight Mitch- 
ell’s discovery that Antares is a double star. 
The work is Tacha’s 21st commissioned large 
sculpture. ... As the first-prize winner of the 
Carl Nielsen international violin competition, 
Associate Professor of Violin Kathleen 
Winkler in January performed that com- 
poser’s Violin Concerto, as well as works by 
other composers, with the Savannah Sym- 
phony Orchestra during a two-week Scandina- 
vian music festival... . Janice Zinser, associ- 
ate professor of French, was elected in 
December to the executive committee of the 
Association of Departments of Foreign Lan- 
guages. 


President’s Notes 


President S. Frederick Starr presented a talk 
February 4 titled “Getting from Where You 
Are to Where You Want to Be” at the Presi- 
dent’s Colloquium on Institutional Advance- 
ment” in West Palm Beach, Florida. The collo- 
quium, sponsored by the Council for 
Advancement and Support of Education, fo- 
cused on presidential leadership and responsi- 
bility in traditional advancement areas... . 
Starr testified March 17 in Washington, D.C., 
before the U.S. House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee’s subcommittee on Europe and the Middle 
East. The hearing Starr addressed was on the 
topic of significant changes in the nature of So- 
viet society and law, with particular reference 
to their impact on human rights. His presenta- 
tion was titled “Is the Soviet Union Becoming a 
Civil Society?”.... Starr was a guest faculty 
member—along with Associate professor of vi- 
ola Jeffrey Irvine and Professor of Singing 
Richard Miller—for the Cleveland Clinic Ed- 
ucational Foundation’s Medical Problems of 
the Performing Artists symposium March 18 
and 19. Starr spoke on the topic “The Role of 
Higher Education in Performing Arts.” The 
symposium brought together physicians, 
health professionals, teachers, and performers 
to discuss performing-arts-related physical and 
emotional disorders. Miller led a symposium 
session titled “The Basis of Vocal Technique” 
and presented a master class; Irvine, as one of 
two presenters at a symposium session, gave a 
talk titled “Sources of Anxiety for Conserva- 
tory Students.” 


Administrators’ Notes 


William Chiego, director of the Allen Memo- 
rial Art Museum, in January was appointed a 


Shane Author Schaefer 
Donates Writings 


Jack Schaefer ’29, author of Shane, Old 
Ramon, First Blood, and other works, 
has donated a collection of his writings to 
the Special Collections division of the 
College library. In the collection, which 
numbers nearly 100 volumes, are over 
50 editions of Schaefer’s best-known 
work, Shane, translated into Afrikaans, 
Burmese, Chinese, Czech, Finnish, Thai, 
and Urdu, as well as other languages. The 
book was made into a movie, released in 
1949, starring the late Alan Ladd. 


member of the education committee of the As- 
sociation of Art Museum Directors at the asso- 
ciation’s annual meeting in Los Angeles. In 
March Chiego accepted an invitation to join 
the exhibition advisory committee of the 
American Federation of Arts, and in April he 
was a National Endowment for the Arts panel- 
ist reviewing applications for grants for mu- 
seum programs... .Edison, Musicians, and 
the Phonograph (Greenwood Press, Decem- 
ber 1987), coedited by John Harvith, director 
of news services, and Susan Edwards Har- 
vith, membership and special-events coordi- 
nator for the art museum, has been featured 
on National Public Radio’s “Morning Edition,” 
WFMT-Chicago’s “Lincoln's Music in Amer- 
ica,” and WGN-Chicago’s “Extension 720,” all 
nationally syndicated radio programs. The 
book, says columnist Gerald Gold of the New 
York Times, is “highly informative and fasci- 
nating.” ... Trustee Karen N. Horn has been 
elected to the Board of Directors of Eli Lilly 
and Company.... Affiliate scholar Lenore 
Mayhew’s book Monkey's Raincoat: Linked 
Poetry of the Basho School with Haiku Selec- 
ttons (Charles E. Tuttle, 1985) in December re- 
ceived a Haiku Society of America merit book 
award in the translation category. Her book is 
a study of the renga, a major form of Japanese 
poetry. 
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Ohberlinians are facing one of the greatest challenges and 
one of the most exciting opportunities in the College's 
history as they launch the largest fund-raising 


drive ever undertaken by the College: 
THE CAMPAIGN FOR OBERLIN. 
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A TIME FOR RENEWAL 


Oireiniane have been changing the world 
for over 150 years. As leaders in education, 
public policy, the arts, and business, they con- 


tinue to break new ground and ask important 


new questions. 

The achievements of Oberlin’s alumni, the 
dedication of its faculty as teachers, research- 
ers, and artists, and the consistently high cali- 
ber of its students all attest to the strength of 
Oberlin today. The Campaign for Oberlin will 
build on this strength. 

The most ambitious fund-raising project 
ever undertaken by the College, the campaign 
represents a comprehensive agenda for ensur- 
ing the continued vitality of the College well 
into the next century. By design, the campaign 
is not concerned primarily with new programs 
or services. Building on the concept of institu- 
tional renewal, the primary objectives of the 
campaign are, rather, to consolidate Oberlin’s 
recent advances and to realize the College’s 
great promise for a new generation of stu- 
dents. 

With a goal of $80 million by 1991, The 
Campaign for Oberlin is carefully planned. It 
seeks $19.1 million for faculty strength, $17.5 
million for financial aid, $16.1 million for aca- 
demic support programs, $7.3 million for stu- 
dent life, and $20 million for the Annual 
Fund. 

The campaign’s implications are far-reach- 
ing. A successful campaign will enhance the 
educational experience of current students, 
build an even stronger base for young scholars 
of the future, and ensure that Oberlin con- 
tinues to rank among the nation’s preeminent 
institutions of the liberal arts, sciences, and 
music. 


Oberlin’s dreams for the future depend on 


The Campaign for Oberlin. 


The north campus dining and social center, shown here in a 
model by the architectural firm, Gwathmey Siegel and Associ- 
ates, will include separate dining rooms with adjacent lounges 
for three residence-hall clusters. The center will promote fac- 
ulty-student interaction, help restore a more personal social 
setting, and provide greater diversity than might be found in a 
single, small residence hall. 
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The Campaign for Oberlin will enhance 
the educational experience of current 
students, build an even stronger base 
for future students, and ensure that 
Oberlin continues to rank among the 
nation’s preeminent institutions of the 
liberal arts, sciences, and music. 


CAMPAIGN GOALS 


FACULTY STRENGTH 


Endowed Professorships $10,000,000 
Conservatory Dean’s Fund 2,000,000 
Fellowships in the Arts 1,200,000 
Postdoctoral Fellowships 1,000,000 
Faculty Research 3,400,000 
Academic Advancement Fund 1,500,000 

Total $19,100,000 


FINANCIAL AID 


Endowed Scholarships $15,000,000 
Endowed Merit Awards 2,500,000 
Total $17,500,000 


ACADEMIC SUPPORT 


Library Acquisitions $2,000,000 
Conservatory Library Expansion $1,500,000 
Automated Catalog 850,000 
Musical Instruments/Electronic Music — 1,000,000 
Scientific Equipment Purchases 1,500,000 
Scientific Equipment Endowment 790,000 
Hall Auditorium Expansion 3,900,000 
Field House 5,000,000 

Total $16,100,000 


STUDENT LIFE 
North Campus Dining/Social Center $6,000,000 


Wilder Hall Renovation 750,000 
Student Activities Fund 550,000 
Total $7,300,000 


ANNUAL GIVING 


Unrestricted $11,200,000 
Restricted 8.800.000 
Total $20,000,000 


CAMPAIGN TOTAL $80,000,000 


like Campaign for Oberlin seeks $19.1 mil- 
lion to strengthen the faculty and curriculum. 
If Oberlin is to continue to attract the best 
available teacher-scholars, the College must 
embark immediately on this major program of 
new investment in faculty and curriculum de- 
velopment. It is the highest priority of the 
campaign and the largest amount Oberlin has 
ever sought for this purpose. 

The campaign will create 10 new endowed 
professorships in the College. It also will cre- 
ate a Conservatory Dean’s Fund for Perform- 
ance Excellence, which will allow the Conserv- 
atory to offer four highly talented and 
seasoned performers fully competitive salaries 
as Conservatory professors. 

‘Two Resident Fellowships in the Arts will 
strengthen the teaching of studio art, theater, 
creative writing, and literature. ‘Iwo Postdoc- 
toral ‘Teaching Fellowships will promote the 
entry-level appointment of promising young 
faculty members. Several Research Fellow- 
ships will allow faculty members to devote a 
full semester to research and scholarship in 
their fields. 


Lf order to preserve the College’s historic 
commitment to student diversity and excel- 
lence, The Campaign for Oberlin seeks $17.5 
million to undergird its financial-aid program. 
Many endowed and current-use scholarships 
will be created to ensure that Oberlin remains 
accessible to all students who could benefit 


from, and contribute to, the quality of the edu- 


cational program. Currently, the College de- 
votes almost 18 percent of its annual budget to 
student financial aid. 

The campaign also will establish 380 en- 
dowed or current-use merit awards; these will 
recognize outstanding academic achievement 
and artistic talent and encourage the enroll- 
ment of the most gifted students. 


The campaign’s highest priority is 
a major program of new invest- 
ment in faculty and curriculum de- 


velopment. 


STUDENT LIFE: $7.3 MILLION 


iF the boldest step in half a century to im- 
prove the quality of campus life at Oberlin, the 
College is undertaking a massive program of 
renovation of its aging and inadequate resi- 
dence halls and is seriously exploring the reor- 
ganization of student residential life around 
five housing and dining “clusters.” In an at- 
tempt to restore a more personal social setting 
and provide greater diversity than might be 
found in a single, small residence hall, all resi- 
dence halls except program houses and co-ops 
would be organized into clusters of two to four 
residences. Students in each cluster would 
have faculty members in residence and a sen- 
ior associate who would help plan an ex- 
panded program of educational and social ac- 
tivities. 

The construction of a north campus dining 
and social facility will provide separate dining 
rooms, with adjacent lounges, for three resi- 
dence-hall clusters, relieving congestion in ex- 
isting dining halls and providing space for 
cluster-based social and educational pro- 
grams. Renovation of the Main Lounge in 
Wilder Hall will allow it to function more ef- 
fectively to promote social life and interaction 
among students living on all parts of campus. 
An endowed Student Activities Fund will pro- 
vide support for senior faculty associates, for 
cluster directors, and for student activities that 
will enrich the quality of student life at 
Oberlin. 


ACADEMIC SUPPORT: 
$16.1 MILLION 


lis meet the urgent needs in academic and 
support facilities for Oberlin’s faculty and stu- 
dents, and thus help the College remain com- 
petitive with the nation’s most selective liberal 
arts colleges, The Campaign for Oberlin in- 
cludes a $16.1 million program of investment 
in the tools necessary for learning. 

Oberlin’s libraries comprise one of the larg- 
est collections of any private, liberal arts col- 
lege in the nation. However, gaps remain in 
the collection, which must be constantly up- 
dated and expanded. As part of the campaign, 
at least 100 endowed library funds will allow 
library acquisitions to keep pace with the rap- 
idly growing curriculum. A computer-based 
catalog will permit more efficient handling of 
library materials, ultimately making the entire 
catalog available from any point on campus. 
An expansion of the Conservatory Library will 
provide additional work space for students 
and shelf space for materials that otherwise 
would be virtually inaccessible. 

Oberlin was recently ranked as the nation’s 
premier liberal arts college for the teaching of 
science. ‘Io maintain and enhance the Col- 
lege’s excellent science facilities, several labo- 
ratory equipment endowments will provide 
annual income for the modernization of scien- 
tific equipment. Also, gifts designated for the 
purchase of major laboratory instruments and 
computing equipment are needed to incorpo- 
rate new techniques and technologies into the 
educational program. 

Gifts for the maintenance and purchase of 
musical instruments will support the rehabili- 
tation of pianos in the Conservatory’s vast col- 


lection and will accelerate the replacement of 


some that are beyond repair. Expansions will 
provide functional, unified studios for the bur- 
geoning electronic and computer music pro- 
gram. 

During the past two decades, Oberlin’s the- 
ater program has grown substantially, and 
present facilities are inadequate for the num- 
ber of desired theater, dance, and opera pro- 
grams. The construction of an additional stu- 
dio theater and a production center will free 
Hall Auditorium for additional performances, 
lectures, and special presentations. 

Student interest in athletics and physical ed- 
ucation at Oberlin also has grown markedly in 
recent years. However, the College has not 
been able to provide adequate facilities to meet 
this increased demand. The Campaign for 
Oberlin will seek funds for the construction of 
a new field house, complete with a 200-meter 
indoor track, indoor tennis courts, and ade- 
quate space for football, baseball, soccer, and 
lacrosse practice. 


THE ANNUAL FUND: 
$20 MILLION 


Ren with the most favorable possible re- 
sponse to its proposed program for new levels 
of endowment and capital investment, Oberlin 
also must receive greatly increased annual 
support in coming years. Current-use gifts are 
essential to meet the annual operating costs of 
the College, including salaries for junior and 
senior faculty members; funding for faculty 
and student research; student financial aid: 
extracurricular and athletic programs; student 
services; library and computer services; and 
fees for visiting performers and lecturers. Both 
restricted and unrestricted current-use gifts 


are needed in The Campaign for Oberlin. 
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HOW WE WILL SUCCEED: 
THE NEED FOR MAJOR GIFTS 


if Oberlin is to achieve its goal of renewal, its 
plan of investment calls for an unprecedented 
level of giving. This drive is more than four 
times greater than any similar effort in the 
College’s history. 

Oberlin’s past experience, as well as that of 
many other comparable colleges, indicates 
that if a major fund-raising effort of this kind 
is to be successful, a high proportion of the 
campaign's total goal must come from a small 
number of major gifts. While it is important to 
build a broad base of donor support, it is abso- 
lutely critical to secure those major gifts whose 
cumulative impact will determine the cam- 
paign’s success. 


THE CAMPAIGN FOR OBERLIN GIFT CHART 


Number Total for Cumulative 

Gift Range Required Gift Range Total 
$10,000,000 ] $10,000,000 $10,000,000 
5,000,000 3 15,000,000 25,000,000 
1,000,000 17 17,000,000 42,000,000 
900,000 31 15,500,000 97,900,000 
100,000 30 9,000,000 62,500,000 
90,000 100 9,000,000 67,500,000 
25,000 100 2,500,000 70,000,000 
10,000 300 3,000,000 73,000,000 
9,000 500 2,500,000 75,900,000 
Many gifts below $5,000 $4,500,000 $80,000,000 


WAYS OF GIVING 


The art of giving is complex. Those who wish 
to strengthen Oberlin for the future must con- 
sider the impact of their giving on their estate 
planning and their families. The College 
works closely with donors to choose appropri- 
ate ways to give. In place of an outright gift of 
cash, a donor may choose to donate securities 
or other appreciated assets; design a trust or 


annuity; make a gift of personal property, real 


estate, or life insurance; or sign a bequest com- 
mitment. 

The Development Office staff welcomes the 
opportunity to discuss planned giving with 
prospective donors. Inquiries may be ad- 
dressed to: Oberlin College Office of Develop- 


ment, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


CAMPAIGN VOLUNTEER LEADERSHIP 


CAMPAIGN EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 

George R. Bent II ’52, 
Chairman 

Walter K. Bailey °19 

Joan Lewis Danforth 

Karen Gebhart Flint °64 

Herbert W. Kaatz °58 

Thomas J. Klutznick ‘61 

Montgomery N. McKinney °34 

Lloyd N. Morrisett ’51 

Eric T. Nord 

Jesse Philips °37 

James E. Pohlman 754. 

Alfred M. Rankin, Jr. 

John N. Stern °39 


LEADERSHIP GIFTS 
COMMITTEE 

James E. Pohlman 754, 
Chairman 

Jeanne Pagnucco Atkinson 753 

E. Randall Bellows °37 

George R. Bent II 752 

Donald G. Bloom 753 

Joseph D. Cooper 61 

Joan Lewis Danforth 

Andrew Delaney °42 

Garth F. Dimon 750 

Karen Gebhart Flint ’64 

Anne Farley Ford °44 

James W. Ford °45 

Charles H. Habernigg °54. 

Patricia Chase Hartmann 752 

Priscilla Stevenson Hunt ’51 

Herbert W. Kaatz 758 

Roberta Scheff Maneker °57 

Paulina Konoff Marks °45 

Montgomery N. McKinney 34 

William R. Perlik °48 

Thomas A. Piraino ’42 

Charles B. Richardson °54 

William G. Roe ’64 

Barbara Whitman Rostov ’61 

Eugene A. Rostov ’61 

John N. Stern 739 

Bert W. White ’39 


CORPORATE ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 

Thomas J. Klutznick 61, 
Convener 

Marjorie Tidmore Bradford °69 

Yuan Chang ’56 

Fredric S. Cohen 757 

Robert A. Dickinson ’68 

Garth F. Dimon 750 

Edith Hammel Falk °65 

Lawrence W. Funkhouser °43 

Jerry Greenfield °73 

Standley H. Hoch 754 

John C. Long °75 

William C. Pelster °64 

Alfred M. Rankin, Jr. 

Douglas T. Ross ’51 

James A. Saalfield 69 

Reynold M. Sachs ‘61 

Francis H. Schott °49 

Nancy Hays Teeters °52 

George A. Vradenburg °64 


DEFERRED GIFTS 
COMMITTEE 

Douglas G. Cole °42, Chairman 

William G. Adams °32, Steering 
Committee 

Bruce S. Ross ‘68, Steering 
Committee 
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Winter Season Highlights 


Thanks to senior diver Sean Fri (Bethesda, 
Md.) Oberlin has its first national champion in 
the history of College athletics. Concluding a 
successful winter sports season—and his own 
outstanding career—at the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association (NCAA) Division III na- 
tional swimming and diving championship 
meet, Fri took first place in the one-meter div- 
ing competition and fifth place in the three- 
meter board. Fri, who outdistanced his nearest 
competitor on the one-meter board by 27.55 
points, has earned All-America honors six 
times. 

While Fri’s performance at the nationals— 
held at Atlanta’s Emory University March 17 
through 19—was a highlight of the winter 
sports season, Fri was not the only outstanding 
Oberlin competitor there. Frosh-phenom 
Dave Stevenson (Tulsa, Okla.)—a powerfully- 
built 6'3”, 185-pound all-around performer— 
won All-America honors in three events at the 
meet, an impressive collegiate debut. He 
placed eighth in the 500-yard freestyle 
(4:37.64), fifth in the 1650-yard freestyle 
(10:00.96), and 13th in the 200-yard back- 
stroke (1:56.91). In addition to his national ti- 
tles, Stevenson holds four school records as 
well as team season bests in 10 events. 

Fri led the men’s swimming and diving 
team throughout the 1987-88 season, finishing 
first at all 10 of Oberlin’s dual meets on both 
the one- and three-meter boards for the sec- 
ond year in a row. At the North Coast Athletic 
Conference (NCAC) championship meet—held 
at Oberlin’s Carr Pool for the fourth year in a 
row—he claimed the first conference title of 
his career on the one-meter board and finished 
second on the three-meter board. 

A young squad with just four seniors listed 
on its roster, the team improved on last sea- 
son's overall mark with a 5-5 record. The Yeo- 
men dropped a notch in the final standings, 
however, finishing eight points behind Ohio 
Wesleyan University and slipping to a seventh- 
place finish at the NCAC championship meet. 
At the national championships, the perform- 
ances of Fri and Stevenson put Oberlin in 20th 
place—the team’s second-best finish ever at an 
NCAA championship meet. (In 1974-75 the 
Yeomen, led by Rick Hinrichs ‘75s and 
C.J.Heckman '75, came in 15th.) 

The women’s swimming and diving 
team was young and enthusiastic this year; 
under head coach Michelle Ennis the Yeowo- 
men finished the dual meet season at 5-5 over- 
all—an improvement over last year’s 2-7 
ledger—and 1-3 in the NCAC. 

The team’s leading performer this season 
was junior freestyle specialist Lisl Prater (Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio). During the season she set new 
school records in the 50-meter freestyle (26.61) 
and in the 100-meter freestyle, (57.44). At the 
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NCAC championships, Prater surpassed the 
school record in the 200-meter freestyle by 
(.05 seconds and led off the school record-set- 
ting 800-yard freestyle relay team (8:42.35), 
setting a new school standard of 2:04.50 in her 
opening 200-yard leg. The team finished sev- 
enth at the conference championships. 

After posting a dismal 6-41 combined record 
in a pair of last-place finishes in 1986-87, the 
men’s and women’s basketball teams im- 
proved to 19-27 overall this year, providing 
new optimism for the 1988-89 campaign. 

The best men’s basketball team at Oberlin 
in nearly a decade closed out its 1987-88 sea- 
son February 25 in the second round of the 
NCAC playoffs, losing at Allegheny 84-71. 

Veteran men’s head coach Pat Penn com- 
pleted his 14th and final season this winter as 
mentor of the Yeomen hoopsters with his best 
record since the 1978-79 season. (See related 
story in this section.) Oberlin put together a 
solid overall mark of 14-12 and tied for third 
place in the conference with a 6-6 ledger. 

Another impressive chapter of the Chip Wi- 
niarski (South Amherst, Ohio) story unfolded 
this winter as the sophomore led the team in 
10 statistical categories and bumped his school 
single-game scoring record up to 47 points in a 
wild double-overtime loss at Mount Vernon- 
Nazarene College. Through 51 games in his 
two-year Oberlin career, Winiarski has 1221 
points, good for a 23.9 points-per-game aver- 
age. (The school record career high, 2013 
points, is held by Byron Beard °86.) Winiarski 
was named to the All-NCAC first team this win- 
ter. Among 10 players chosen, he was the lone 
sophomore named to the Great Lakes All-Dis- 
trict Division III squad. 

Forward Mike Sorrell (Chicago), the only 
graduating senior on the 1987-88 team, closed 
out his career with season averages of 16.9 
points and 7.3 rebounds per game and was an 
all-conference selection (second team) for the 
first time in his career. 

Point guard Milton Cook (Lorain, Ohio), a 
sophomore transfer, brought the team needed 
stability and court leadership. His arrival from 
Capital University enabled junior guard Da- 
mon Higgins (Dayton, Ohio) to assume his 
former, more comfortable position as shooting 
guard. The tandem contributed 24.5 points 
(12.6-Cook, 11.9-Higgins), 8.8 rebounds (4.2, 
4.6), and 174 assists per game (92, 82) on the 
season. 

Under the tireless tutelage of second-year 
head coach Janet Greene, the women’s bas- 
ketball team made great strides this season in 
raising the basketball program to a new level 
of respectability. After a disastrous 0-21 first 
season, Greene directed the Yeowomen to an 
overall mark of 5-15 this season and a tie for 
fifth place (3-9) in the NCAC. 

Behind the team’s improvement was a hun- 
gry and aggressive batch of freshmen bolster- 


Five-foot-three freshman point-guard Kelley 
Lindsley, who led the team in scoring in several 
games, brings the ball downcourt against a 
Baldwin-Wallace full-court press. 


ing the few veteran players. Silky smooth ju- 
nior guard Melanie Nelson (Englewood, N.J.) 
paced the team in scoring (12.0) and rebound- 
ing (11.3) for the second year in a row, but 
opted for overseas studies and left the team 
after 12 games. Despite missing eight games, 
Nelson received All-NCAC honorable mention 
for the second year in a row. Stepping into the 
leadership role was junior guard Kate Ferrall 
(Chevy Chase, Md.), who finished with 9.0 
points and 4.3 rebounds per game and a team- 
high 33 steals. 


Coach Greene looked to her fast-improving 
freshmen for additional support after Nelson’s 
departure. While five-foot-three frosh point- 
guard Kelly Lindsley (Toledo) provided a spark 
with 8.7 points and 53 assists and encouraged 
on-court leadership skills, it was under the bas- 
ket that the Yeowomen stood tall. Freshman 
Diana Culbert (Bellevue, Wash.), at 5'11”, be- 
came a rebounding terror in the last month of 
the season, finishing with 8.4 rebounds a game 
and a conference season-high 22 rebounds 
against Denison February 17. At forward, 
59'10” freshman Amy Succop (Pittsburgh) 
played an aggressive style of basketball that 
caught on with the rest of the team over the 
course of the year. Succop finished her first 
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season at Oberlin with 6.1 points and 5.7 re- 
bounds a game. Rounding out Oberlin’s “Triple 
Towers,” 5'10” sophomore Sarah Olken (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.), the most improved player of 
the year, raised her rebounding average from 
3.7 in 1986-87 to 8.2 this year and added 5.1 
points a game. Culbert earned all-conference 
honorable mention. 

Both the men’s and women’s indoor 
track teams finished in fourth place at the 
NCAC championship meet in Delaware, Ohio. 
The Yeomen moved up one place from their 
1987 finish while the Yeowomen duplicated 
last year’s standing. 

At the NCAC meet junior Sarah Appleby 
(Middlesex, N.J.) and senior Rachael Hazen 
(Weston, Mass.), cocaptains of the women’s 
team, combined to set three school records 
and win one conference title. Appleby broke 
two school records with a fourth-place finish in 
the 600-yard dash (1:32.0) and a time of 1:03.0 
in the 440-yard dash during the semifinals. Ha- 
zen, who placed first in the shot put with a toss 
of 35’ 9”, was the lone Yeowoman to claim an 
NCAC individual title. She also ran on the 880- 
yard relay team that finished fourth and set a 
school record (1:58.2). 

Freshman Carolyn Hall (Arcadia, Calif.), 
who ran on the record-setting 880-yard relay 
team, lowered her school record in the long 
jump with a 16’ 2 1/2” second-place effort and 
placed second in the triple jump (33’ 8”). 
Rounding out the record breakers was junior 
Leanne Findell (Durham, N.H.) who ran a sec- 
ond-place time of 2:27.5. 

Joining Appleby, Hazen, Hall, and Findell on 
the all-conference team were freshman Judy 
Campbell (Cleveland), who placed third in the 
60-yard high hurdles (9.44), and sophomore 
Sarina Tcherepnin (Boston), who placed third 
in the 1000-yard run (2:57.12). 

For the Yeomen, senior Steve Garmon (Uni- 
versity City, Mo.) earned All-NCAC honors in 
two events, setting a school record with his 
second-place finish in the 300-yard dash (32.5) 
and finishing second in the 60-yard dash (6.65). 
Junior cocaptain Max Ryan (New York City) 
took a conference crown with a school-record 
880-yard run (1:59.2). 

Another All-NCAC Yeoman was sophomore 
high-hurdler Chris Andrews (Oberlin), who 
tied the school record with his second-place 
finish in the 60-yard high hurdles (7.8). Sopho- 
more distance-man Chris Kendrick (Spartan- 
burg, S.C.) took All-NCAC laurels in the mile 
with a third-place time of 4:28.36 and set a 
school record in the three-mile run (15:10.3), 
knocking 2.4 seconds off his own record. 

Sophomore Toju Omatete (Englewood, N.J.) 
earned All-NCAC honors in the triple jump 
(44’ 6 1/2") and the 440-yard dash (52.16), fin- 
ishing in second and third place, respectively. 

With turnaround seasons in both men’s and 
women’s basketball and solid indoor track per- 
formances, Oberlin athletic teams improved 
their 1986-87 overall records by nearly 25 per- 
cent during the 1987-88 season. 

—Steve Pulver 
Sports Information Director 
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Dean Pat Penn Leaves 
Coaching To Oversee 


Student Support Services 


“Next year I will probably be the biggest bas- 
ketball fan in the College. I'll certainly be at 
every game,” says Patrick Penn, dean of Stu- 
dent Support Services and associate professor 
of physical education, who is stepping down 
from the men’s head basketball coach position 
after 14 seasons. From now on he will be giv- 
ing his full attention to student services, carry- 
ing responsibility for all College learning-assis- 
tance and counseling programs as well as for 
Upward Bound. 

Penn, who has won more games (141) than 
any other Oberlin College basketball coach, 
came to Oberlin in 1973 from Columbus's 
Bishop Ready High School, where he coached 
the men’s basketball team for 10 years. In his 
last five years there he accumulated a 102-19 
record, four league titles, and two class AA 
state championships. He has coached the Yeo- 
men every year since then except 1980-81, 
when he was on sabbatical, and he holds the 
mark for the most games as head coach. 

Coached by Penn, the Yeomen have won 
two Ohio Athletic Conference (OAC) Northern 
Division championships. In 1975-76, when the 
OAC was arguably the strongest division III 
conference in the country, Oberlin won the 
overall OAC title with a victory over Witten- 
berg University in the interdivisional champi- 
onship game. The team made the NCAA Divi- 
sion III tournament that year, Penn says, but 
lost a rematch to Wittenberg. One of his play- 
ers, guard Elliott Beard ’84, was picked by the 
Cleveland Cavaliers in the National Basketball 
Association draft. 

This year’s team made a run at the 1975-76 
team’s record high of 16 wins in a season, but 
after a promising 13-7 start the Yeomen suf- 
fered a four-game losing streak. Still, says 
Penn, he will remember this year’s team as 


Pat Penn huddles with his team during the February 


13 Ohio Wesleyan game, one of his last as coach. 


one of his favorites: “Primarily because we 
didn’t do well last year, and we did very well 
this year. It’s a very young team. | have no 
reason to doubt that they are on the way up to 
better things.” 

Of the conflicts that arise between athletes’ 
practice times and academic pressures, Penn 
says, “I’ve learned to expect that everyone 
majoring in science is going to be as much as a 
half hour late every day. Academically, the 
basketball team isn’t any different from the 
rest of the student population. They see ath- 
letics in the proper perspective; it’s not what 
they are here for. To coach at a place like 
Oberlin you have to be able to appreciate that 
perspective in your coaching and your philoso- 
phy. I believe that in giving such an amount of 
time, each player on the team has made a 
commitment to our program; if they have a 
test or a paper, | understand.” He adds, “Our 
one senior this year has applied to five or six 
graduate schools; he has the same aspirations 
as any other senior.” 

Penn looks toward a strong future for men’s 
basketball and for physical education and ath- 
letics in general at Oberlin. “There have been 
highs and lows in the athletic department since 
I've been here,” he says, “I think that’s to be 
expected. Our present administration has 
made a commitment to athletics and to bring- 
ing us students who will make us competitive 
in our conference.” 

A nationwide search for a new coach is 
under way. “The new coach will be coming 
into a very favorable situation,’ Penn says. 
“Last year we were last in the conference, this 
year we were third, and there is only one sen- 
ior on our squad. | feel comfortable turning a 
program with a firm foundation over to some- 
one new.” 

Penn admits that he will miss coaching, but 
says that he is leaving at the right time. “Had I 
stepped down last year when the team fin- 
ished on a losing note, it would have been a 
hard way to end my coaching career. This 
year, I'm confident in the team’s future.” 

—William Beverly '87, Intern 
Office of Communications 
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ALUMNI ASSOCIATION NEWS 


TRUSTEE VIEWPOINT: 
Sustaining the Oberlin Experience 


by Robert I. Rotberg '55 


College trustees have a stated and inescapable responsibility for the long-run health and 
stability of the colleges they serve. Our focus should not be and never is exclusively finan- 
cial, although the role of trustees is clearest in that area. “Long-run health and stability” goes 
well beyond the fiscal, and beyond setting annual tuition and 
fee rates and investing the endowment wisely. 

Students certainly care, faculty care intensely over longer 
periods, and the alumni collectively have an overriding inter- 
est in the character of the college and the way in which it 
endures. But the institution’s character—the continued quality 
of its education, the excellence of its teachers, the diversity 
and potential of its students, and its overall ambience—must 
be of paramount concern to any board of trustees. 

Oberlin’s Board of Trustees, like its students, faculty, and the 
institution itself, is devoted to maintaining and enhancing the 
ethos of a college that has always made and must continue to 
make a unique contribution to the education of young per- 
sons. Oberlin is distinctive intellectually and in its tradition of social consciousness. The 
trustees, in my experience, struggle with finances, with construction, with maintenance, 
with personnel decisions, and, overall, with how to make ends meet. But, individually and 
collectively, the ultimate concern is always for that hard-to-quantify set of intangible and 
tangible values that is the Oberlin experience. It has been an uplifting and edifying experi- 
ence to join in the struggles to strengthen the soul of the College. 

All trustees concern themselves with Oberlin’s educational values. Alumni-elected trust- 
ees have, in addition, a constituency that often serves to redouble their individual vigilance 
not for mere preservation, but for the long-run interests of the College and its graduates. 

Trustees operate through committees. Sometimes the decisions of the Personnel Commit- 
tee and Budget and Finance Committee, on which I have served, may have appeared (even 
to the committee members) removed from long-run concerns and focused too exclusively 
on urgent issues of promotion, tenure, and the balance of instructional as against residential 
expectations for expenditures. But the discussions (even arguments) among trustees and 
between administrators and trustees have always ultimately been questions about the kind 
of place Oberlin should be. 

I have been fortunate to have chaired the Educational Plans and Programs Committee. 
That committee works with the faculty, the deans, and the president to look over (not 
oversee) the evolving educational approach of the college and the conservatory. Last year 
we attempted to apprise relevant faculty committees of our interest in distribution and other 
requirements. The trustees may have favored a return to defined distribution objectives. 
Some faculty members also did, but the faculty finally voted to do less than our committee 
had hoped. In terms of new entrance requirements, the faculty and our committee were 
more at one. I mention these matters mostly to illustrate that, at Oberlin, the trustees still 
function appropriately as custodians of our educational heritage, not as day-to-day (or year- 
by-year) shapers of that experience in detail. 

| have now been asked to chair the new Campus Affairs Committee. Our mandate is 
broader and more ambiguous than that of other board committees. We will be concerned 
with student life—with plans for new residences and dining facilities, with the cluster con- 
cept, with the vexing question of security, and with town—gown relations. We will also worry 
about the manner in which the College relates to the larger world: the city, the county, the 
nation, and even South Africa. boat Ap Aind,i4, 

If groups within the College’s several constituencies fear that the institution is in some way 
moving away from its traditions or compromising Its values, we will doubtless talk about 
those questions. If the College moves to work with the city to improve the overall ecology of 
the area, we will doubtless be involved in the process. Students, faculty members, and 
alumni ought to address their concerns about such matters to our committee. ra 

I suspect that the Campus Affairs Committee was created because the Board of Trustees 
wanted to look continuously at the extracurricular aspects of Oberlin’s educational process. 
Our committee will be its eyes and ears, and will try to render the kind of advice that 


ensures the long-run health and stability of Oberlin College. 


Rotberg 
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Archeology, Rape Education 
Bring ASOC Folks to Campus 


Under the auspices of ASOC (Alumni in Ser- 
vice to Oberlin College), Jeffrey Blakely ’74, an 
economics major at Oberlin, returned to cam- 
pus in early December to deliver a lecture 
sponsored by the Haskell Lectureships in con- 
junction with the Religion Department and the 
Archeological Studies Committee. The title of 
his slide talk was “Judea under Roman Rule: 
Ceramics and Commerce at Caesarea 
Maretima.” He also 
participated in a class 
on formative Judaism. 

Since 1985 Jeff has 
been associated with a 
small private company, 
Archeological Assess- 
ments, in Nashville, 
Arkansas. Founded in 
response to 1970s envi- 
ronmental legislation, 
the firm conducts ar- 
cheological assessments before construction; 
Jeff does historical research relating to the 
areas being analyzed and uses computer 
graphics to conduct ceramic analyses and geo- 
logical tests. 

At the end of winter term, Debra B. Seltzer 
84, director of education at Columbus (Ohio) 
Women Against Rape, led 16 hours of inten- 
sive training in a workshop for members of 
Oberlin’s Sexual-Assault Support Team. Con- 
sisting of students, residence-hall directors, 
and a security officer, the team is planning to 
implement a rape hot line. Janet Stocks '79, 
Residential Life staff member and Rape Educa- 
tion Program coordinator, arranged Debra’s 
visit. While an Oberlin student, Debra majored 
in government and was active in Oberlin Pro- 
Choice, the Rape Crisis Center, coops, and folk 
dancing. 


Blakely 


—Midge Wood Brittingham ‘60 
Executive Director 
Oberlin Alumni Association. 


CORRECTION: The photograph of ASOC visi- 
tor Tom Ricketts was incorrectly identified in 
the Winter 1988 Oberlin Alumni Magazine 
(page 36, left). 


Allen Memorial Art Museum 
Shines the Spotlight on 
Alumni Collectors 


The 150th anniversary of the Oberlin College 
Alumni Association in May 1989 will be 
marked by the Allen Memorial Art Museum 
with the first of a proposed series of exhibitions 
from alumni collections. Chief Curator Larry 
Feinberg and I, along with others on the mu- 
seum staff, will be combing our records, writ- 
ing and telephoning alumni, and visiting as 
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These portraits of Elizabeth Severance Prentiss (by Philip Laszlo) and her first husband, Dudley Peter Allen (by August Frazén) hang in the Allen Memorial Art Museum, 
which is named after Dudley Peter Allen. 


many alumni as possible over the next several 
months to select this first exhibition. 


Any exhibition drawn from a variety of pri- 
vate collections is a considerable undertaking 
for a small staff, so we hope alumni collectors 
will not be shy about contacting us as well. 
This will be the first alumni exhibition pre- 
sented at the museum in over 20 years; the last 
one was held in 1967, the museum’s 50th anni- 
versary year. By focusing on alumni collectors 
of today we will also be honoring those of the 
past and honoring, too, the remarkable influ- 
ence that the Art Department and the Allen 
Memorial Art Museum have had in developing 
a serious commitment to the visual arts in so 
many Oberlin students. 


The importance of alumni to college and 
university art museums is crucial, and the Al- 
len Memorial Art Museum has been particu- 
larly blessed by alumni collectors. With very 
few exceptions, nearly all of the museum's ma- 
jor holdings are due to alumni gifts or bequests 
or to the influence of alumni. 

Even before the museum was built in 
Oberlin, traditions of exhibitions and art teach- 
ing had been established due to the persist- 


ence of a remarkable woman, Adelia Field 
Johnston, Class of 1856. (For more information 
about Mrs. Johnston, see Marlene Deahl Mer- 
rill’s article in the Fall 1987 OAM, “Justice, Sim- 
ple Justice: Women at Oberlin 1837-1987."— 
Ed.) 


Other early alumni gave their collections to 
the College. Foremost was Charles Martin 
Hall, Class of 1885. In addition to being a pio- 
neer researcher in the commercial extraction 
of aluminum, Hall was an astute collector of 
Oriental carpets and Chinese porcelain. Upon 
his death in 1915, two years before to the mu- 
seum’s opening, his collections came to the 
College. 


The museum's original building, designed by 
Cass Gilbert, opened its doors in 1917. It was 
given in memory of Dudley Peter Allen, Class 
of 1875, by his widow, Elizabeth Severance 
Prentiss. Allen, a distinguished Cleveland sur- 
geon, had taken up as his cause Adelia Field 
Johnston's dream of an art building, and had 
approved Gilbert's plans before meeting his 
death in 1914. Elizabeth Severance Prentiss’s 
brother, John Long Severance, Class of 1881, 
contributed significantly to the building fund. 


When Prentiss died in 1944, she bequeathed a 
portion of her private collection to the Allen 
Memorial Art Museum, including a group of 
fine old master prints, which were a great in- 
terest of her late first husband. As well as the 
magnificent paintings by Hobbema and 
Turner, the funds Prentiss bequeathed have 
continued to make possible many important 
acquisitions. 

Next to Prentiss, the museum’s greatest ben- 
efactress, the most remarkable of the alumni 
who built the collection was R.T. Miller, Jr., 
Class of 1889, although Miller never gave a sin- 
gle object to the museum. Rather, it was his 
annual gift of funds from 1940 to 1958 that 
made possible scores of important acquisi- 
tions. These were the museum’s first purchase 
funds, predating Prentiss’s bequest by four 
years. Miller, who had made his fortune in the 
correspondence-school business, stipulated 
that his annual gift be expended within the 
year given, for he wished to see the fruits of his 
gifts in his own lifetime. Together, the Miller 
gifts and the Prentiss funds made it possible for 
Clarence Ward, who from 1917 to 1949 served 
as the museum’s first director, to acquire many 
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great objects in the last decade of his director- 
ship, with the invaluable aid of Professor 
Wolfgang Stechow and other faculty and staff 
members. 

The work of these persons and their succes- 
sors has been handsomely encouraged by the 
gifts and bequests that continue to come to the 
museum from other alumni. In 1950 the mu- 
seum received the bequest of a distinguished 
collection of Japanese woodblock prints from 
Mary Andrews Ainsworth, Class of 1889. Be- 
ginning in the mid-1950s, Joseph and Enid Bis- 
sett began to give their important collection of 
modern art of the School of Paris, and eventu- 
ally they bequeathed their entire collection. 
Although the Bissetts were not alumni, they 
gave their collection to the museum because 
their nephew, J. Richard Judson ’48, was an 
Oberlin graduate. 


Dae ib 


R.T. Miller, Jr. 


Mary Andrews A insworth 
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John Stern 


From the late 1960s until the late 1970s, the 
museum was fortunate to have the generous 
support of Ruth Coates Roush ’34, who made 
possible the purchase of many important 
works of contemporary art and provided a 
substantial portion of the funds used for reno- 
vating the museum’s original building and con- 
structing the 1977 addition designed by Ven- 
turi, Rauch, and Scott Brown. The Venturi 
addition includes the Ellen Johnson Gallery of 
Modern Art, named in honor of Roush’s good 
friend Ellen H. Johnson ’33, emeritus professor 
of art who, upon her retirement in 1975, be- 
came the museum's honorary curator of mod- 
ern art, a position she continues to hold while 
also becoming an important donor to the col- 
lection. 


Many other alumni have become generous 
donors in these same years and remain active 
today. John N. Stern ’39 has been largely re- 
sponsible for building our collection of 19th- 
century sculpture. Paul F. Walter '57 has im- 
proved the collection in a wide variety of areas 
from Old Master paintings to contemporary 
art. Andre Emmerich '44, Robert M. Light °50, 
and Thomas M. Hill, Jr., 61, respectively, have 
improved our collections of contemporary art, 
old master prints and drawings, and photo- 
graphs. Most recently, Herbert E. Ward ’38 and 
the late Professor Harold S. Jantz ‘29, with 
Eleanore Jantz, have made important addi- 
tions to our Old Master drawings collection, 
while Allan Frumkin, whose son is Peter Jo- 
seph Frumkin '84, has added many important 
contemporary American graphics. 

—William Chiego, Director 
Allen Memorial Art Museum 


Alumni Visit India - 

Seventeen hours after leaving New York 32 
Oberlinians arrived at 1 a.m. local time in 
Delhi and were greeted cheerfully by Joseph 


Elder ’51, professor of sociology at the Univer- 


sity of Wisconsin and our educational expert 
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on all things Indian. For three weeks Joe kept 
our minds stimulated with lectures on topics 
that included India’s Moghul period, its 
present-day relationship with Sri Lanka, ar- 
ranged marriages, Hinduism, and Indian im- 
pressions of America. Meanwhile, JoAnn Fin- 
ley Elder '51 kept our stomachs supplied with 
Pepto Bismol and our hearts encouraged dur- 
ing the long airport delays and bumpy bus 
rides. 


For some of us, the highlight of the Shansi 
Association/Alumni Association tour was Ma- 
durai, a city off the tourist track, where we vis- 
ited American and Lady Doak colleges, two 
institutions with which Oberlinians have been 
connected through the Shansi program since 
the 50s. We were warmly welcomed at both 
colleges by former Shansi faculty fellows—in- 
cluding Peter Jayapundian, newly appointed 
principal of American College—eager for 
news of old Oberlin friends. And since no 
Oberlin person can go anywhere in the world 
without running into another Oberlin person, 
it didn’t surprise anyone when we ran into Bill 
Harman ‘68, on leave from the Religion De- 
partment at De Pauw University, doing re- 
search on Madurai’s Meenakshee Temple. 


For others, the highlight of the trip was New 
Year’s Day, when we woke at 5:30 in order to 
be on the west bank of the Ganges before 
dawn. None of us will forget the crimson sun 
rising through the mist, the holy color adopted 
for monks’ robes. Or the devoted Hindus who 
bathe in the Ganges, some every day and 
some just once before they die. Or the burning 
funeral pyres. And yes, it’s true: the Taj Mahal 
must be seen to be believed, although we were 
disappointed that recent bomb threats pre- 
vented us from seeing it by moonlight. 


Through all the poverty and hardship we ob- 
served in India, the beauty of the people came 
through; we never felt threatened or in dan- 
ger. We couldn't help but feel the intensity of 
religious observance in everyday life. The dif- 
ference between East and West was observed 
everywhere. How many times can you walk 
down a street in America and see a monkey in 
a harem skirt, a bear dancing, a man levitat- 
ing, or a cobra piped out of a basket? All this in 
one afternoon in Delhi! 

—M WB. 


Job Hunting in Chicago? 
The Chicago Oberlin Alumni Job Survey is 
ready for use, says survey coordinator Carolyn 
Hirschman '82. Available is information about 
more than 100 Chicago-area graduates who 
work in medicine, law, teaching, computers, 
social services, communications, and other 
fields. Alumni may use the job survey by ar- 
ranging an appointment with Hirschman, 
whose address is 1307 W. Henderson St., Chi- 
cago, IL 60657. She welcomes phone calls at 
(312) 643-8533 weekdays and (312) 477-2824 
evenings and weekends before 11 p.m. 
—M.WB. 


COLLEGE & CONSERVATORY CLASS NOTES 


1924 


Retired social worker Zoe Demetracopoulou 
is a volunteer in information and referral ser- 
vices for the United Way of Massachusetts Bay, 
Boston. She has compiled a directory of shel- 
tered workshops in Massachusetts. 


1930 


According to a San Francisco Chronicle article 
sent to the Oberlin Alumni Magazine by J.Clay- 
ton Miller 30, Rollo May, who earned the first 
Ph.D. degree in clinical psychology awarded by 
Columbia U., expects to cap his professional life 
preaching the gospel of despair by completing 
his magnum opus to which he has devoted 50 
years: a survey of the great cultural myths of the 
past, the disintegration of such myths in modern 
life, and the new myths our culture must create if 
it is to survive. 


1931 


Gertrude Hickin Sigmon has won the 1987 
Golden Poet Award from World/Poetry. This is 
the third year Gertrude has won the award, she 
says, ‘and! am only 80 years old.” .. . An article 
based on an interview with John Stewart Ser- 
vice, who spent 22 years, primarily in China, as 
a foreign service officer with the U.S. State 
Dept., was published in the November/Decem- 
ber issue of The World, journal of the Unitarian 
Universalist Assn. 


1933 


Lucile Hermanson DePeters in December 
moved to a retirement home, the Lutheran 
Home at Moorestown, in Moorestown, N.J. It 
will be a “wonderfully happy” retirement, she 
says, because the area from which she retired 
was ‘so dry musically and this one is so heavily 
musical.” She taught piano for a year at the 
Baldwin Sch. in Bryn Mawr, Pa., but most of her 
musical career was spent as a private piano 
teacher. She is giving her Steinway grand piano 
to her retirement home. .. . Lillian Lefkofsky 
Freundlich is in her 17th year as professor of pi- 
ano at the Peabody Conservatory of Johns 
Hopkins U. During summer and fall she pre- 
sented lectures and master classes in Washing- 
ton, New Jersey, and New York City. She also 
served as judge for the Frinna Awerbuch Inter- 
national Piano Competition of the Piano Teach- 
ers Guild. One of her students was the highest 
winner of the 1987 U. Maryland International 
William Kapell Piano Competition. 


1934 


The Greenwich (Connecticut) Bar Assn. in 1987 
awarded its Liberty Bell Award for outstanding 
community service to Duira Baldinger Ward. 
She was also selected, on recommendation of a 
committee of local leaders, as Community 
Leader of the Year by her local paper, the 
Greenwich Time. 


1939 


Yale U. Professor of Psychiatry and Psychology 
George F. Mahl is retiring in June after 41 years 
on the Yale U. faculty. His latest book, Explora- 
tions in Nonverbal and Vocal Behavior, was pub- 
lished by Erlbaum in June 1987. 
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1941 


The Studio Gallery, located in Washington, D.C., 
presented a show—titled Of Earth and Space—of 
recent paintings by Lucy Weeks Pirtle. Her 
work, which has been reviewed in the Washing- 
ton Post, has been exhibited in numerous invita- 
tional and juried shows and won several awards. 


1942 


Last October Ruth Porter Martin held a small 
Oberlin reunion at her home in Knoxville, Tenn., 
attended by Kay Hardin Mott and Marian 
Darnell Fuson; both brought their husbands 
along. Kay and her husband, John, were on their 
way to their new retirement home in Kennett 
Square, Pa. Marian and her husband, Nelson, 
live in Nashville, where he teaches at Fisk U. A 
high point of the weekend, says Ruth, was a ca- 
noe trip on the Clinch River, during which they 
were rewarded for their enthusiastic paddling 
with the sight of a couple of deer swimming 
across the river and several blue herons. 


1943 


Otis F. Hall was recently named Thomas H. 
Jones Professor in Forestry at the Virginia Poly- 
technic Inst. and State U. Sch. of Forestry. He 
teaches and conducts research in forest manage- 
ment and economics. 


1944 


Capping a 22-year career as a financial planner 
David C. Kahn now hosts a radio talk show, 


“Financial Forum,” heard every Sunday evening 
on KVSD San Diego. He interviews guests who 
work in the field of finance and money. 


1946 


Upon her retirement from the position of direc- 
tor of the Westboro, Mass., branch of the Worces- 
ter YWCA, Patricia Sweeney Johnson was 
given a reception at Indian Meadows of West- 
boro, and a YWCA scholarship fund was estab- 
lished in her honor. She was director of the West- 
boro YWCA from 1978 through 1987. 


1947 


Thalia Cheronis Selz has been writer-in-resi- 
dence and associate professor of English at Trin- 
ity Coll., in Hartford, Conn., since 1981. She is 
also on the board of Story Quarterly. She has 
recently published short stories in Oktoberfest I, 
Oktoberfest II, and O. Henry Festival Stories 
1987. In the last year her short fiction has won a 
1987 PEN Syndicated Fiction Award, first prize 
in the 1986 Druid Press Short Fiction Competi- 
tion, and second place in the 1987 New Letters 
Literary Awards for Short Fiction. 


1948 


Jean Daly Booker in November was elected to 
a four-year term on the Dayton, Ohio, School 
Board. .. . Patricia Gillson Baker will gradu- 
ate from the Inst. of Transpersonal Psychology 
with the Ph.D. degree this spring, 40 years after 


Back to School 


Actor Tony Musante ’58—most widely known for his starring role in the 1970s television 
series “Toma” —and writer and choreographer Jane Sparkes Musante '59, his wife, visited 
Oberlin March 3 through 6. While on campus the two were given an inside look at theater 
and dance at Oberlin today. They toured the facilities, attended a modern dance class, and 
guest lectured in Associate Professor of Theater Jane Armitage’s directing class. Pictured 
here, right, with senior Robb Barnard, from Wenham, Massachusetts, Tony Musante talks 


to students in Armitage’s class. 
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receiving the B.A. degree from Oberlin. She has 
had a practice—under supervision—in Menlo 
Park, Calif., for two years. Having received the 
M.S. degree in management and organizational 
development from UCLA's Graduate Sch. of 
Management at age 45, she previously worked 
for Exxon Enterprises in high-tech ventures. “It 
seems a very, very long time,” says Patricia, 
“since an unconscious and confused young 
woman entered Oberlin in October 1944 in the 
middle of the second world war.” ... At a June 
26, 1987, banquet commemorating the 50th an- 
niversary of the Vergilian Society's founding, 
Robert Lloyd, Randolph Macon Women’s Coll. 
Charles A. Dana Professor of Classics, made a 
presentation in memory of his mentor, the late 
Charles Murphy, an active member of the Vergi- 
lian Society, who was professor and head of the 
Classics Dept. at Oberlin from 1947 to 1973. 


1950 


Chris Saunders has been selected to receive 
one of the Dayton Daily News and Journal Her- 
ald’s Ten Top Women awards for 1987. The 
awards, according to the newspaper, honor 
women who have worked to make the Dayton 
community a better place to live. .. . Following 
a severe heart attack in January 1987, John E. 
Williams took early retirement from his posi- 
tion as accounts payable for John F. McNair, Inc., 
in Laurinburg, N.C. He continues in his 30th year 
as organist of the Laurinburg Presbyterian 
Church. During a five-week vacation in Europe 
this fall he did research on contemporary Scot- 
tish organ music at the Scottish Music Informa- 
tion Centre in Glasgow. While there he visited 
with David Campbell Johnson—for the first 
time in 15 years—at the home of the organist 
and choirmaster of Paisley Abbey, George 
McPhee. David was on a recital tour in the Brit- 
ish Isles and was to play at Paisley Abbey, says 
John. 


1951 


Martha Campbell Bair has been elected presi- 
dent of the newly organized Central Tumor Reg- 
istrars Assn., a chapter of the Tumor Registrars 
Assn. of California. A tumor registrar at Valley 
Medical Center, in Fresno, she was instrumental 
in organizing the chapter. . .. The St. Olaf Coll. 
Choir, directed by Kenneth Jennings, has 
been selected as one of five international choirs 
to perform at the Seoul Olympic Arts Festival, 
1988, in Korea Aug. 17 through 23. It is the only 
choir from the U.S. invited to the international 
event... . Patricia Mink Rath married Philip 
Balsamo, Jr., Jan. 13 in Winnetka, Illinois. . . . 
Bain Murray, professor and head of the Cleve- 
land State U. Music Theory and Composition 
Program, received from Northern Ohio Live 
magazine a 1986-87 award of achievement in 
the opera category for his opera, The Legend 
(see summer 1987 issue of the OAM). 


1952 


Robert A. Baldwin, associate professor of 
drama and fine arts and assistant to the dean of 
the Coll. of Arts and Sciences at Vanderbilt U., 
has been awarded the Chancellor's Cup, pre- 
sented annually by the Nashville Vanderbilt 
Club. It honors a faculty member who has made 
the greatest contribution outside the classroom 
to undergraduate student-faculty relationships. 
He received $1000, an engraved pewter cup, 
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and possession for one year of a silver bowl en- 
graved with winners’ names. 


1953 


After 25 years of college teaching Donald C. 
Lord has accepted a position as director of the 
gifted and talented programs for secondary stu- 
dents at School Administrative District #5, Rock- 
land, Maine. 


1955 


Richard F. Seaman in 
December was ap- 
pointed vice president 
for development at 
Bowdoin Coll., in Bruns- 
wick, Maine. Formerly 
| vice president for devel- 
* opment and alumni af- 
fairs at Skidmore Coll., 
he will oversee Bow- 
doin’s fund raising, 
alumni affairs, public re- 
lations, and publications. 


1956 


John M. Levy has been on the urban-planning 
faculty at Virginia Polytechnic Inst. and State U., 
in Blacksburg, since 1979 and currently teaches 
courses in economics and research methods. His 
last big adventure, he says, was a six-week Ful- 
bright tour to India during summer 1986 to study 
urban planning there. In January Prentice-Hall 
published a textbook that he authored, Contem- 
porary Urban Planning. He and his wife, Lucy, 
have two children: Rachel, 17, is a senior at 
Blacksburg High Sch.; Bernard, 23, is a senior at 
James Madison U. majoring in psychology. John 
says that he would enjoy hearing from old 
friends. Address: 1109 Highland Circle, Black- 
sburg, VA 24060. ... Richard H. Vanderlippe 
married Carol Hodgdon Luikey Nov. 7 at Saint 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, Wickford, R.I. Their ad- 
dress: 66 Temple Rd., Concord, MA 01742. 


Seaman 


1957 


After 10 years at the 
U. South Carolina—as 
provost and later execu- 
tive vice president— 
Francis T. ‘‘Frank’’ 
Borkowski has ac- 
cepted the presidency 
of the University of 
South Florida (USF), lo- 
cated in Tampa. He as- 

: sumed his new position 
Borkowski in February. 


1958 


The June 25, 1987, issue of the Pennington (New 
Jersey) Post included an article featuring Chris 
Bannister and his work. Calling him Hopewell’s 
(N.J.) “man for all seasons,” the article described 
his 25-year career designing and building harpsi- 
chords and his present work in photographic 
conservation and in stocks and investment man- 
agement.... David and Margaret Sealock 
Powell spent last year in Oslo, Norway. David, a 
member of the chemistry faculty at the Coll. of 
Wooster, investigated at U. Oslo the conforma- 
tional behavior and barriers in several halo- 
genated cyclobutanes and neopentanes. Marga- 
ret, government publications librarian in Woos- 


ters Andrews Library, compiled a bibliographi- 
cal data base of early Missouri imprints, the first 
American printing west of the Mississippi 
River. ... Carleton Varney has been awarded 

an honorary doctorate 
degree from U. Charles- 
ton, West Virginia, 
where he is acting dean 
of the Carleton Varney 
Sch. of Art and Design. 
He is president of 
Dorothy Draper & Co., 
Inc., a New York-based 
design firm; CEO of 
Carleton Varney Ltd., a 
fabric and wallcovering 
concern; author of a syndicated column on de- 
sign; and author of 20 published books... . 
Wayne State U. Press has published Conrad 
Hilberry’s book Luke Karamazov, a case his- 
tory of two Kalamazoo, Mich., brothers con- 
victed of serial murders. 


1960 


Andrew W. and Carolyn Sloan Smith have 
moved to Custer, S.D., where Andy is now pas- 
tor of Custer Community Church. The town— 
located in the middle of the Black Hills about 20 
miles from Mt. Rushmore and four miles from 
Crazy Horse Mountain—‘is a magic land,” says 
Andy “an enchanted forest.” Since Custer is a 
center for tourism, he and Carolyn will not take 
their vacation during the summer; if Oberlin 
friends are visiting the Black Hills, they should 
get in touch, say the Smiths. The church is hard 
to miss, and the couple lives right next door. Ad- 
dress: PO. Box 727, Custer, SD 57730. 


1961 


Ralph Huenemann has moved to Victoria, 
Canada, where he has been appointed to a new 
chair in Chinese economics at U. Victoria. He 
has also been appointed director of the newly 
organized Centre for Asia—Pacific Initiatives; the 
center's objective is to “facilitate the university's 
participation in the study and resolution of cur- 
rent public policy problems in the Asia—Pacific 
region.” There may be more hubris than com- 
mon sense to such a mandate, says Ralph, “but it 
promises to be interesting.” ...Art professor 
Dana Korzenik’s book, Drawn to Art serves as 
groundwork for an exhibition that she is curat- 
ing at Fruitlands Museum, Harvard, Mass. 


1962 


Edward Moscovitch was recently appointed 
executive director of the Massachusetts Munici- 
pal Assn., the Massachusetts affiliate of the Na- 
tional League of Cities. In addition to serving as 
the spokesman for the state’s cities and towns in 
dealing with the legislature, the governor, and 
the press, his association runs a management- 
consulting service for its members and a self- 
help insurance program that covers its members 
for workman’s compensation, property damage, 
and liability. . . . Sociologist Elaine Stahl Leo re- 
ceived the Ph.D. degree in sociology from Amer- 
ican U., Washington, D.C., in 1987. The univer- 
sity’s first Phyllis Diness Memorial Fund Award 
helped finance her dissertation research, which 
concerns women who combine domestic roles 
with working part time in male professions. She 
is preparing a book and a number of articles 
based on her research. In March 1988 she was a 
funded participant in an International Sociologi- 
cal Assn. workshop in Frankfurt on the redesign 
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Don Baker and Erv Monroe: 
Beating Billion-to-One Odds 


In the fall of 1960, Don Baker ’64 was hard 
at work in an Oberlin Conservatory prac- 
tice room, minding his own business, when 
Erv Monroe ’64 burst in on him. 

“I hear you can play really fast,” the 
breathless freshman informed his class- 
mate. 

Twenty-eight years later, Don still plays 
fast and Erv remains excitable. And the 
two sit next to each other in the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra (DSO), where Don is 
principal oboe and Erv is principal flute. 

Only a handful of first-woodwind jobs in 
major American orchestras have opened 
up this decade. The odds of two Oberlin 
classmates winding up in adjacent seats 
are “a billion to one,” Don says. 

“When you work as closely with other 
people as we do, it’s nice to have a friend 
around,” Erv says. “When you have some- 
one you like and respect, it’s a real luxury.” 

The two were playing together by their 
sophomore year and spent their junior 
year in Salzburg on Oberlin’s then-manda- 
tory program for all conservatory stu- 
dents. 

They parted when Don, a few credits shy 
of graduation, left for New York in the mid- 
dle of his senior year. At 21, he won the 
first-oboe position with the Dallas Sym- 
phony Orchestra, where he would remain 
for nine years. 

Erv took a master’s degree at the Man- 
hattan School of Music and spent two years 
with the Philadelphia Chamber Symphony. 
He joined the DSO in 1968. 

The two were reunited intermittently 
over the years. Don passed through De- 
troit on his way to Interlochen, the re- 
nowned music camp in northern Michigan, 


Don Baker and Erv Monroe 


where he taught for several summers. Erv 
made a point of looking up Don when he 
was touring in Texas. 

One day in 1973, Detroit’s first oboist 
leaned over and told Erv he was retiring. 
Erv got on the phone to Dallas—fast. Don 
got the job. 

The DSO musicians suffered through a 
bitter, highly publicized 10-week strike 
this fall that almost snuffed out their holi- 
day concert season. Strains from that dis- 
pute linger. 

But neither Don—whose backyard in a 
historic east-side Detroit neighborhood is 
populated with pheasants—nor Erv—who 
lives with his wife and stepchildren in a 
northern suburb—have any plans to break 
up their serendipitous pairing.—Bonnie 
DeSimone ’79 
Bonnie DeSimone ts a reporter for the Detroit 
News. 


of working time. Daughters Alison, 13, and 
Adrienne, 6, provide a personal impetus for her 
work interests, she says; professors Yinger and 
Elder at Oberlin provided the initial impetus for 
her choice of a sociology career. ... This fall 
Carl G. Thor was appointed president and chief 
operating officer of the American Productivity 
Center, a Houston-based nonprofit research and 
educational organization. 


1963 


Hong Kong/Marco Polo, a Hong Kong-based in- 
ternational record company, has signed conduc- 
tor Stephen Gunzenhauser to a three-year ex- 
clusive recording contract. He is musical 
director of the Delaware and Lancaster (Penn- 
sylvania) symphonies. The signing marks one of 
the first exclusive recording agreements be- 
tween an international record company and a 
conductor of a regional American orchestra. 
Stephen has already conducted five successful 
recordings for the label, and all received enthusi- 
astic reviews from publications including Gra- 
maphone, Opus, and the New York Times.... 
Poet, author, playwright, and orator Jonathan 


32 


Holden presented a lecture titled “The Subjec- 
tion of Subject Matter: How American Poetry is 
Being See at Denison U. Dec. 2 as a Har- 
riet Ewens Endowed 
Lecturer. Holden is an 
English professor at 
Kansas State U. and di- 
rects the creative writ- 
ing program there. He 
has published more 
than 190 of his poems 
| and articles in various 
literary periodicals in- 
cluding Poet and Critic, 
Modern Poetry Studies, 


Holden 


and the Western Humanities Review. His most 


recent article, “Poetry, Baseball: The Pleasure of 
the Text,” appeared in the 1987 autumn issue of 
Antaeus. He is author of eight books. .. . Larry 
R. Squire, U. California-San Diego professor of 
psychiatry and research career scientist at the 
Veterans Administration Medical Center, pre- 
sented a lecture Jan. 14 titled ‘ ‘Memory: Func- 
tional Organization of Neural Systems.” His was 
the second lecture this year in U. California-San 
Diego's Distinguished Faculty Lectures. 


Photo by Christie Anne McMillan 


1964 


Stephen J. Ashton is founder and creative di- 
rector of the Wine Country Film Festival, in 
northern California, which features special 
events, tributes to film greats, and the premiere 
of fine independent feature films, as well as wine 
tastings and seminars. Stephen invites all Oberli- 
nians to come to this year’s festival July 8 
through 17 and to contact him for more informa- 
tion. Address: Box 303, Glen Ellen, CA 95442. 
Telephone: (707) 996-2536.... Richard Can- 
dee has been appointed acting director of Bos- 
ton U.’s American and New England Studies Pro- 
gram for the 1987-88 spring semester, and he 
continues to direct the Preservation Studies Pro- 
gram there. Richard’s chapter, ““The Appear- 
ance of Enterprise and Improvement’ Architec- 
ture and the Coastal Elite of Southern Maine,” 
appears in Agreeable Situations; Society, Com- 
merce, and Art in Southern Maine, 1780-1830, 
published by the Brick Store Museum, Kenne- 
bunk, Maine. An article he coauthored, “Early 
Twentieth-Century Reform Housing by Kilham 
and Hopkins, Architects of Boston,” was pub- 
lished in the spring 1987 issue of Winterthur 
Portfolio. ...The Insurance Inst. of America’s 
annual Distinguished Graduate Award in the As- 
sociate in Claims (AIC) Program has been pre- 
sented to Stephen B. Gordon, AIC, manage- 
, ment trainee _ for 
Farmers Insurance 
_ Group, Inc., in Las Ve- 
_ gas. The award is given 
each year to the person 
_ who achieves the high- 
est grade average on 
the national examina- 
_ tions leading to the AIC 
' designation. Before 
joining the insurance in- 
Gordon dustry, Stephen spent 
nine years as an English teacher and theater di- 
rector... . Louise Lichtenberg Weissglas, her 
husband, Dov, and their three daughters Rina, 
15; Karen, 12; and Daphna, 8; moved July 1987 
to a new home in Ramat Hasharon, Isreal. 
Louise is director of the endocrinology lab in the 
central labs of the Labor Federation Health Fund 
in Tel Aviv. Dov spent several months in the 
states in 1983-84 representing General Arik 
Sharon in his libel case against 7ime magazine. 
Address: 21 Kehliat Vilna, RH 47218. Telephone: 
5400281... . San Diego State U. Professor of Mu- 
sic and Music Dept. Chair Greg Steinke has 
been elected national chair of the American So- 
ciety of University Composers (soon to be 
known as the Society of Composers). He will 
take office at the society’s annual conference at 
U. Kansas in April. 


1965 
Diana Krekow’s address: Moisburger Weg 5A, 
2104 Hamburg 92, West Germany. ... Profes- 
wees §$SiONal singer r and vocal 
music teacher Gail Nel- 
son Holgate married 
Danny Holgate Sept. 27 
in White Plains, N.Y., at 
the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Cab Calloway. It 
was “the most beautiful 
day of my life,” she 
says. Danny, who is 
* from Boston, is a pian- 
Holgate ist, arranger, vocal 
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coach, and musical director. Oberlin alums at the 
wedding included Muriel Minot and Francois 
Clemmens °67. In addition to teaching a contem- 
porary pop-vocal music course at City Coll. of 
New York this year Gail made her debut in July 
with the London Symphony Orchestra at the 
Barbican Center in London, was guest artist at 
Orchestra Hall with the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, Mitch Miller, conducting, and _per- 
formed twice in February with the Rochester 
Philharmonic, also conducted by Mitch Miller. It 
has been a pleasure, she adds, to sing on the 
Queen Elizabeth II since Jap Dance Kid ended its 
almost two-year run at the Minskoff Theater on 
Broadway in August 1985.... Ann Richards 
Anderson has finished her master’s degree in hu- 
man-services Management at the Heller Sch. of 
Brandeis U. and started a job at the Massachu- 
setts Housing Finance Agency....Carol 
Zazgove Logan spent six weeks in the Soviet 
Union this summer as one of 25 American teach- 
ers selected to participate in a language ex- 
change program, part of a three-year Geneva 
Cultural Exchange Accord. While she studied at 
the Herzen Pedagogical Inst. in Leningrad, a 
group of Soviet English teachers studied at U. 
Pennsylvania’s English Language Inst. 


1966 


For a week in October Sharon Davis Gratto 
was in Rome with the Catholic U. Orchestra and 
Chorus, which made the trip in honor of the cen- 
tennial celebration of the university. She per- 
formed with the orchestra as principal flutist in a 
private-audience performance at the Vatican for 
Pope John Paul II. 


1967 


While continuing to teach in the Psychology 
Dept. of James Madison U., in Harrisonburg, Va., 
James O. Benedict, chairman of the new Nu- 
merical Arts Dept. there, has taken on responsi- 
bility for reviewing the applications for three 
new teaching positions. 


1968 


Sheryl Greenbaum Krohn married Anthony J. 
Genco Oct. 11 in a small ceremony in the Buf- 
falo, N.Y., area. She now goes by the name 
Sheryl Greenbaum Genco. Members of both 
families attended, including Adrianne Green- 
baum Povodator ’70. Tony is a manager of a gold 
refinery, and he also plays jazz trumpet occa- 
sionally. They live in Sheryl’s apartment in Buf- 
falo. Address: 267 Linwood Ave. #4B, Buffalo, 
NY 14209... .In January Scott Schillin left his 
job in the Human Resources Dept. at Price Wa- 
terhouse to become assistant manager of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra; his major areas of 
responsibility are the activities of the Boston 
Pops and all Boston Symphony youth activities. 
Scott and his daughter, Tam, 13, had a fabulous 
time when they traveled to Oberlin for his 20th 
cluster reunion last year, he says, and “being 
housed on the same floor in Burton where I lived 
as a freshman added the perfect touch to a well- 
planned, positive experience.” The Schillin’s 
new address: 225 Dorset Rd., Waban, MA 
02168.... Stockbroker Jeff M. Schumer Is as- 
sistant vice president at Merrill Lynch in Luther- 
ville, Md. Although he loves his work and his 
activities with local community groups (includ- 
ing the Kiwanis and the Salvation Army), he is 
psyc hologically ready, he says, for a sabbatical of 
some type; he would love to hear from Oberlin 
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classmates. Address: 1010 Fallscroft Way, 
Lutherville, MD 21093. 


1969 


The Taubman Co., a leading real-estate develop- 
ment and retail property management firm 
headquartered in Bloomfield Hills, Mich., has 
elected Barbara Ashley vice president in retail 
analysis. She joined the company as director in 
retail analysis in 1986 after working as an inde- 
pendent merchandising consultant in Southeast 
Asia, New York City, and the Caribbean. For- 
merly she was a buyer at Bloomingdale’s in New 
York City and a teacher at the Parsons Sch. of 
Design... . Pianist Lunetta Bennett Knowlton, 
of White Plains, N.Y., performed with daughter 
Amy, on oboe, and son Michael, on string bass, 
Nov. 15 at St. Bartholomew’s Episcopal Church. 
Produced by husband Michael G. Knowlton ’69, 
the concert included the music of Bach, Haydn, 
Liszt, and Debussy. ... The January/February 
issue of The World, the journal of the Unitarian 
Universalist Assn., included an article, “Litera- 
ture of Hope,” by Oberlin resident Sid Comings 
in its “Comment” section. His oldest son, Peter, 
says Sid, now drives. ... The Inst. of Chartered 
Financial Analysts (ICFA) has awarded the Char- 
tered Financial Analyst (CFA) designation to 
John H. Vineyard. In addition to passing three 
six-hour examinations over a minimum of three 
years, successful candidates for the designation 
must also have at least three years of experience 


related to investments and adhere to the ICFA 
code of ethics and standards of professional con- 
duct. 


1970 


Astronomer Tom Armstrong has been work- 
ing at U. Cologne, W. Germany, since fall 1986. 
He makes frequent trips to the university’s radio 
telescope in Switzerland, he says, “where we 
have a beautiful view of the Matterhorn out our 
kitchen window.” ... Works by composer Sa- 
muel Magrill were performed this fall at the 
College Music Society Pacific Southern Chapter 
Concert, the National Society for Electro-Acous- 
tic Music in the U.S. Los Angeles Chapter Con- 
cert; The Southern California Resource for Elec- 
tro-Acoustic Music Festival, and the Society of 
Composers Conference. ... Having joined the 
staff of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch Robert 
Steyer has moved to St. Louis, Mo. His new ad- 
dress: 665 S. Skinker Blvd. Apt. 16A, St. Louis, 
MO 63105. 


1971 


Stephen P. Ashton received the M.A. degree in 
education from Baldwin-Wallace Coll. in August 
1986. His second son, James Christopher, was 
born June 25, 1987, joining brother Jonathan Mi- 
chael, born Apr. 25, 1983... . Stephen C. Co- 
burn and his wife, Jude, have a new home in 
San Diego, and “the welcome mat is out for any 
visiting Obies,” he says. Address: 3774 Old Cob- 
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ble Rd., San Diego, CA 92111. Telephone: (619) 
278-3048. ... Marian Hahn has recently been 
a appointed to the faculty 

of Baltimore’s Peabody 
Conservatory at Johns 
Hopkins U., but she con- 
tinues to live in New 
York. Her engagements 
last summer included 
Mozart concerto ap- 
: pearances vith the 
“Jacksonville Symphony 
and at the Summer of 
Music on the Hudson 
Festival and chamber music performances at the 
Grand Canyon Festival. This season she has 
scheduled performances with her two regular 
groups—the Wave Hill Trio and the Amatile 
Quartet—and guest appearances in Texas with 
the Thouvenel Quartet and in Connecticut with 
the Quartetto di Venezie at the Music Mountain 
Festival in June. ... Beryl Jones-Woodin had 
her second daughter, Nora Randolph Jones 
Woodin, Aug. 26, 1987. Beryl’s husband is Peter 
Woodin.... The Baltimore Symphony, con- 
ducted by David Zinman, presented the world 
premiere of Symphony No. 1 by composer 
Christopher Rouse Jan. 23 at Joseph Mey- 
erhoff Symphony Hall. Baltimore Sun music 
critic Stephen Wigler wrote that the piece 
“seems to be a work that is so rich, so allusive 
and masterly in its textures and—ultimately—so 
moving, that it is hard to resist superlatives.” 


Hahn 


Reaching 90,000 One by One: 
Susan Edgar’s Volunteers 


Susan Edgar ’72 is seeing to it that over 
90,000 New York City public-school chil- 
dren receive individual classroom atten- 
tion. Recently appointed executive direc- 
tor of the New York City Volunteer 
Program, a 32-year-old private, nonprofit 
organization, Edgar heads a volunteer 
force of 29,000 that reaches, she says, 
“closer to the heart” than classroom teach- 
ers do. 


“We don’t assume our volunteers can do 
what teachers can do,” she adds, “it’s not 
the same task.” The value of her work, she 
says, lies in reaching children who need 
the “special support of a one-on-one rela- 
tionship.” In addition to tutoring, program 
volunteers assist with noninstructional ac- 
tivities like library duty and classroom 
trips. 

Edgar holds the Ed.D. degree from 
Teachers College of Columbia University 
and has worked as an educator, a diagnos- 
tician, and an evaluator of educational pro- 
grams in the New York State Education De- 
partment. She calls her new position 
“fascinating” and “a breath of fresh air” 
that offers her and the volunteers “room 
for flexibility, creativity, and initiative.”’ 

Although many volunteers in Edgar’s 
program are retired teachers, an increas- 
ing number—including high-school and 
college students—have no paid work expe- 
rience. Edgar is pleased that prework ex- 
perience in her program increases many 
volunteers’ job marketability in the New 
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News of the premiere was sent to the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine by Ross Sanderson, Jr. '39, 
who lives in Baltimore... . David J. Rempel 
Smucker is the new editor of the Pennsylvania 
Mennonite Heritage, a quarterly historical and 
genealogical magazine. He has worked at the 
Lancaster, Pa., Mennonite Historical Society 
since 1981 and is former assistant editor of the 
magazine. 


1972 


Marjorie Gile Ness has assumed a new position 
at Atlantic Union Coll., South Lancaster, Mass., 
as assistant professor of music and director of 
the college’s preparatory school of music. She is 
also choir director/organist for the First Congre- 
gational Church of Westminster, Mass. Her hus- 
band, William, is minister of music for the Col- 
lege Church of Seventh-day Adventists. A 
five-year-old basset hound named Sophie made 
the move from lowa to Massachusetts with Mar- 
jorie and William. Recently they returned from 
Sydney, Australia, where they were guest lectur- 
ers/recitalists at a music and worship festival 
held in Cooranbong, New South Wales, Jan. 6 
through 10....Oboist Stephen Hammer was 
soloist with the Academy of Ancient Music on its 
U.S. tour last fall. Paul Solyn ’73, director of foun- 
dation and corporate support at Oberlin, at- 
tended the Oct. 17 performance at Severance 
Hall.... William C. Little received the 1987 
Harold Lamport Award of the American Physio- 


Susan Edgar 


York City school system and elsewhere. 
In the summers of her Oberlin College 
years Edgar did volunteer work herself— 
in Guatemala, where she taught reading 
and writing in a small village; in New York 
City, where she worked with neglected 
children; and in Oregon, where she tu- 
tored migrant workers. “Through volun- 
teering I became interested in education 
and service to children,” she says. Edgar 
volunteers now with Earth Watch Founda- 
tion, an educational organization that sup- 


ports research in science and the humani- 
ties.—L.K.G. 
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logical Society, given annually to recognize ex- 
cellence in research in cardiovascular physiol- 
ogy. Bill is associate professor of medicine and 
director of cardiology research at the Bowman 
Gray Sch. of Medicine of Wake Forest U., in Win- 
ston—Salem, N.C....Random House has pub- 
lished Laura Palmer's book, Shrapnel of the 
Heart, a collection of let- 
ters and poems left at 
the Vietnam Veterans 
Memorial, in Washing- 
ton, D.C. A journalist 
who worked in Saigon 
for two years, Laura 
traced many people 
who left letters at the 
wall and then criss- 
crossed America inter- 
viewing them. “These 
are the people who lost the most in Vietnam,” 
she writes, “but have, so far, said the least; the 
mothers, fathers, sisters, brothers, children, bud- 
dies, and sweethearts of the men who died 
there. But this is not a book about despair, this is 
a book about love, love that bombs can't shatter 
and bullets can’t kill.” Laura’s Address: 176 E. 
77th St., Apt. 8B, New York, NY 10021. 


Palmer 


1973 


Emory U. Organist and Associate Professor of 
Music Timothy Albrecht flew to Lima, Peru, in 
late December to perform an organ recital. He 
and his wife then spent several days on the Ama- 
zon with his sister and her husband, Christian 
missionaries in Peru. They returned home to an 
Atlanta snow storm.... At her Nov. 3 Merkin 
Concert Hall performance pianist Sylvia Kahan 
put together “what is uncommon on New York 
recital stages,” according to Michael Kim- 
melman of the New York Times: “a well orga- 
nized, stimulating mix of piano music, played in 
like fashion.” She performed works by William 
Byrd, Yehudi Wyner, Beethoven, and Frederic 
Rzewski. Kimmelman said that the works by 
Byrd “benefited from Ms. Kahan’s playful, fluid 
sense of ornamentation” and called her interpre- 
tation of Beethoven's Sonata in E-flat “inven- 
tive” and “lively.” ... Samuel Jacob Maier was 
born Dec. 21, 1987, in Pasadena, Calif., to Mark 
Maier and Anne _ Schiller....Cathy 
(“Cricket”) Robertson Greulich is a senior edi- 
tor in the school division of Addison Wesley Pub- 
lishing Co. She supervises the development of 
junior- and senior-high-school science text- 
books. In September she married Owen 
Greulich; in January they rode “off into the sun- 
rise on a touring tandem.” ... Miami Herald 
staff writer Cathy Shaw has won a first-place 
award in the 1987 School Bell Awards for her 
series, “Separate but Equal? Segregation in Dade 
Public Schools,” in which she uncovered in- 
equalities in the Dade County educational sys- 
tem, the most segregated in Florida. The annual 
contest, sponsored by the Florida Education 
Assn. United, recognizes excellence in newspa- 
per coverage of education. 


1974 


Recent performances for pianist William Black 
have included a solo recital at Alice Tully Hall in 
New York City and chamber music concerts at 
N.Y.C.’s 92nd Street YMCA and Weill Recital Hall 
and at the Library of Congress in Washington, 
D.C. In December he gave the New York pre- 
miere of David Diamond's Concertino for Piano 
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and Orchestra with the New Amsterdam Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Robert Black 
‘72. In addition to performing, William recently 
joined the piano faculty at the College—Conserv- 
atory of Music of U. Cincinnati. Address: 315 W. 
106th St., New York, N.Y. 10025.... Andrea 
Drimmer is a part-time computer analyst, and 
her husband, Mike Iseman, is a full-time engi- 
neer. She is on leave to take care of their new 
daughter, Michelle Renee Iseman, born Jan. 12, 
1988. Daughter Alyssa had her third birthday 
last September and is thoroughly enjoying her 
first year of preschool. Andrea and her family 
live in the Maryland suburbs of Washington, 
D.C., and, she says, they would love to hear from 
any classmates passing through. . . . High school 
swimming coach and professional disc golfer 
Bob Huston won first place in the pairs compe- 
tition at the Professional Disc Golf Assn. World 
Championships in Toronto this August; he 


Obie to Obie 


You may have seen his face on PBS and 
HBO or during the media’s “Eric Bogosian 
hysteria” —as he calls it—when every mag- 
azine and newspaper in the country 
seemed to be running a profile on him. But 
you may not know that actor/mono- 
loguist/playwright Eric Bogosian ’76 is an 
alumnus. Speaking of Obies, this one won 
one: the Village Voice’s 1986 Obie Award 
for best new American Play for Drinking 
in America, which also claimed a 1986 
Drama Desk Award. 

Shooting for the film version of his criti- 
cally acclaimed off-Broadway play Talk 
Radio—which ran last summer at the New 
York Shakespeare Festival—began in 
April; the movie is being produced by Ed 
Pressman and directed by Oliver Stone of 
Platoon fame. For those who don’t get ca- 
ble or hang around the theater district in 
New York City, Vintage Books has pub- 
lished a collection of his monologues 
under the title Drinking in America, and 
early this fall Bogosian will tour the U.S. 
before beginning the New York stage pro- 
duction of his new work Sex, Drugs, and 
Rock and Roll. 
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teamed with a physician from Bowling Green, 
Ky. ... After spending two-and-a-half years in 
Baltimore Harry Looks and his wife Debra Got- 
tlieb Looks '76 are back in St. Louis, where 
Harry is general manager of the Fashion Con- 
spiracy and Debra is a social worker with the 
Jewish Family and Children Services. Address: 
6806 Waterman Ave., St. Louis, MO 
63130....Flutist Wendy Rolfe has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor in the Woodwind 
Dept. at Berklee Coll. of Music, Boston. Wendy 
has performed throughout the U.S. as a soloist 
and as a member of chamber groups. She was 
winner of the National Endowment for the Arts 
Consortium Commission Award in 1985. 


1975 


In June Mark W. Harris accepted a new assign- 
ment with his company as regional manager of 
new business development, Far East. He will be 
living in Tokyo for at least two years. Address: 
c/o The Berlitz Schools of Languages (Japan) 
Inc.; Kowa Bldg. #1, 5F; 1-11-41, Akasaka, 
Minato-ku; Tokyo (107), Japan. ... For the past 
three years Myron Marx and his wife have 
been living in San Francisco, where he is a radi- 
ologist with a subspeciality interest in cardiovas- 
cular and interventional radiology. He recently 
completed a project using computed tomo- 
graphy (CT) to examine 15 wrapped human 
Egyptian mummies. Address: POB 640279, San 
Francisco, CA 94164. 


1977 


Roger Albin and Nili Tannenbaum are living 
in Ann Arbor, Mich., where Roger has accepted 
a faculty position as assistant professor of neurol- 
ogy at the U. Michigan Medical Sch. and Nili is 
employed as staff assistant to the U. Michigan 
associate dean for research and graduate stud- 
ies. They recently moved to a new home with 
their son, Owen Randall Albin, who was born in 
October 1985. They are expecting a second 
child. Address: 510 Potter St., Ann Arbor, MI 
48103....Eloise Clark received her M.B.A. 
degree from Indiana U. in August 1987. She is a 
community health administrator for a commu- 
nity health center in rural southwest Ohio. Ad- 
dress: 1226 Carney St., Cincinnati, OH 45202. 
Telephone: (513) 421-1736. ... Kathleen Dett- 
man Neher lives in Los Angeles with her hus- 
band, Jeffrey. She is on maternity leave from her 
position in the legal department at Capitol Re- 
cords, having given birth to Gregory Jacob Ne- 
her Dec. 28, 1987. Address: 1831 N. Winona, 
Apt. 314, Los Angeles, CA 90027... . Boulder, 
Colo., lawyer David Driscoll spent 15 days dur- 
ing November and December last year in the 
U.S.S.R. as a member of a delegation from the 
American Center for International Leadership. 
He was accompanied on the trip by his wife, 
Claire Levy, who was also a delegate. Address: 
1120 Drexel St., Boulder, CO 80303. . . . Certified 
in January 1987 as a La Leche League leader, 
Judith Gelman specializes in counseling 
women interested in breast feeding the infants 
they adopt and would be happy to help Oberlin 
alumnae. She also teaches classes on how to 
adopt through FACE (Families Adopting Chil- 
dren Everywhere), a parent support group. She 
and her husband, Steve Salup, recently adopted 
a second child, Ezra Solomon Gelman Salup, 
who joins big sister Aviva, 3. They were present 
at Ezra’s birth. ... Stewart Kohl has resigned 


from his position as senior vice president for in- 
ternational operations at the National Coopera- 
tive Business Assn. (NCBA), in Washington, D.C., 
to accept the position of senior account officer in 
the Cleveland office of Citicorp North America’s 
Leveraged Capital Group. Having joined the 
NCBA staff in 1980 he also served as president of 
Cooperative Business International, NCBA’s in- 
ternational trading company subsidiary. 
... Psychiatrist Hal Rubin of Merion, Pa., is as- 
sistant professor of psychiatry at the Medical 
Coll. of Pennsylvania Hospital. He conducts psy- 
chiatric consultations in the general hospital, 
teaches, carries out research, and maintains a 
private practice. He is married to Lorna Clark- 
Rubin ’69, who will complete a child-psychiatry 
fellowship in June. They have two children, 
Aaron and Miriam. Hal and Lorna remodeled 
their kitchen themselves this winter. ... Susan 
Sanderson Pintus married Paul Pintus Aug. 22, 
1987, in Peacham, Vt. She has been working for 
the past year and a half as director of financial 
and administrative operations in the division of 
applied sciences at Harvard U. Address: 39 
Chilton St. #2, Cambridge, MA 02138. Tele- 
phone: (617) 868-8313.... Jonathan Seidel 
was married to Luida Riskin Sept. 6, 1987, in 
Berkeley, Calif. He is a Fulbright Fellow at U. 
Cambridge working on Hebrew magical texts in 
the Gniza collection. He will finish his Ph.D. de- 
gree at U. California—Berkeley this year. Luida is 
working as an occupational therapist at Adden- 
brooke’s Hospital. Obies passing through are 
welcome to call. Telephone: Cambridge 61198. 
Address: 10 St. John’s Road, Cambridge, En- 
gland CB5 8AN. California Address: 2615 Le 
Conte Ave., Berkeley, CA 94709. 


1978 


Attorney Beth Barban Hedberg and Thomas 
Hedberg were married in Washington, D.C., 
Sept. 6. Alumni in attendance were Walter Huff 
and Robert Weis. In 1985 Beth completed her 
M.A. degree in art history and museum practice 
and received the J.D. degree from Harvard Law 
Sch. Since then, she says, she has been involved 
in the intellectual property practice at the Bos- 
ton firm of Palmer & Dodge. Tom is completing 
the Ph.D. degree in neurophysiology. Address: 
41 Linnaean St. #3, Cambridge, MA 02138. Tele- 
phone: (617) 354-8791... . Sylvia Gaston Ham- 
ilton gave birth Dec. 7 to August Leon Max Ham- 
ilton. She says that she, husband Marvin, and 
baby are all “doing fine.” . . . California Coastal 
Commission Environmental and Land Use Plan- 
ner Lisa Horowitz was married June 7, 1987, to 
Jeffrey Schwartz, a podiatrist in private practice. 
Lisa met Jeffrey, she says, “while having my feet 
examined—no joke!” Emily Harris, Kate 
Lehrman, and Randy Dreyfuss were at the 
wedding. ... Father, husband, computer pro- 
grammer, futures trader, and musician James 
Katzin was married Aug. 31, 1987, to Phoebe Jo 
Austin. Present at the ceremony were Willy Kat- 
zin 74, Louise Katzin, Kate Solender '77, Steve 
Gardner '75, Sue Dorfman ‘77, Colin Baker ’80, 
and Steve Meyer '79. Son Austin James Masami 
Katzin was born June 23, 1987. “I was not re- 
sponsible for the stock market crash on Oct. 19,” 
says James. ... Anthony Akoto Osei is assis- 
tant professor of economics at Dillard U., New 
Orleans. He received the Ph.D. degree from 
Washington, D.C.’s Howard U. in May 1987. He 
and his wife, Angelina Brobay, have one son, 
Tony, and they are expecting another 
child... . “After three years of recuperation in 
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Good Conduct Award 


First prize in this year’s prestigious 
Leopold Stokowski Conducting Competi- 
tion has been awarded to William Henry 
Curry °76, associate conductor of the In- 
dianopolis Symphony Orchestra. The com- 
petition is held each January by the Ameri- 
can Symphony Orchestra and recognizes a 
conductor under the age of 35. As winner, 
Curry guest conducted a February 21 con- 
cert performance by the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra in New York City’s Carne- 
gie Hall and was awarded a cash prize of 
$5000. 

He was principal guest conductor of the 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra for a year 
before replacing Leon Fleisher as the or- 
chestra’s resident conductor in 1978. He 
left Baltimore for the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony in 1983. 


Boston,’ Jeffrey Ross says, he has returned to 
New York City. He is the head cataloger of archi- 
tectural drawings at Columbia U.’s Avery Li- 
brary. Address: 601 W. 115th St. #81, New York, 
N.Y. 10025.... Richard Schenk is the first 
composer/musician to be assistant professor in 
the Ohio State U. Dept. of Dance. He says that 
there are openings in higher education every 
year for composers/dance accompanists who 
have studied and “learned to speak” modern 
dance, and he welcomes contact from those in- 
terested in music for dance. Last June, Richard 
says, he began a “lifelong collaboration in mar- 
riage” with dancer Ann Livingston. Stephen 
O’Connell was best man at their wedding, and 
Artemis Leontis 79, Stephen Rourke, and Su- 
san Van Pelt "79 were among the guests. 


1979 


Richard and Gail Joseph ’80 Birkhead live in 
Framingham, Mass. Richard is in the first year of 
a Tufts U. cardiology fellowship at St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital. Gail is putting her Ph.D. in develop- 


mental pay enn ogy to use, she says, as mother of 
Andrew, 2, and Emily (born Aug. 10, 1987, “ina 
hurry on the bathroom floor at Beth Israel Hos 
36 


pital in Boston”). She also is self employed as a 
sweater and knitting pattern designer for yarn 
companies. Address: 50 Dinsmore Ave. Apt. 202, 
Framingham, MA 01701. Telephone: (617) 875- 
4020 (area code changes to 507 in July).... 
Fred Bobb has retired “to the sunny state of 
Florida with my jams, Reeboks, and BMW,” he 
says. “All fellow Obies in the area are welcome 
any time.” Address: Pine Ridge, 1484-E S.W. Sil- 
ver Pine Way, Palm City, FL 34990. Telephone: 
(305) 220-0342. ... A portfolio manager and se- 
curities analyst for the international division of 
the College Retirement Equities Fund, Drew J. 
Collins is managing a portfolio of Dutch equi- 
ties and following the British 
market. ... Formerly associate organist and 
choir director at the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine in New York City, Jonathan Dimmock 
is now minister of music at St. Stephen’s Episco- 
pal Church, Belvedere, Calif.... Peter 
Dolgenos is in his second semester of studying 
for the M.I.L.S. degree at the Sch. of Information 
and Library Studies at U. Michigan. Address: 320 
S. Division #11, Ann Arbor, MI 41804. ... This 
past summer and fall Sue Larson and Ellen Or- 
leans '83 were both members of the Equal Pro- 
tection Coalition (EPC), an ad hoc lesbian group 
that successfully campaigned for passage of les- 
bian and gay rights in Boulder, Colo. Sue was 
public education coordinator for EPC. Boulder, 
she says, is now the first city in Colorado with a 
sexual orientation amendment that prohibits 
public discrimination in housing, employment, 
and public accomodations. “Lesbians and gays 
being one of the largest minorities in the U.S., we 
hope that Oberlin embraces this significant ex- 
tension of basic civil rights, and that lesbian and 
gay rights becomes part of the ‘Oberlin tradition’ 
as well,” adds Sue. ... Hannah Rapaport Salia 
and her husband, Baba, have moved. Their new 
address: 5031 50th Avenue South, Seattle, WA 
98118.... Attorney Julia A. Wells, an associ- 
ate with the Chicago firm of Pope, Ballard, She- 
pard & Fowle, has recently coauthored the “Pro- 
tecting the Record and Perfecting the Appeal” 
chapter for the 1987 edition of Federal Civil 
Practice, published by the Illinois Inst. for Con- 
tinuing Legal Education. ... Jean Wozencraft 
received the Doctor of Music degree in vocal 
performance from Florida State U. Dec. 4, 1987. 
She completed her final requirement, a disserta- 
tion, in September; it was titled “A Comparison 
of Schoenberg’s Erwartung and Sessions’ Idyll of 
Theocritus.” Jean lives in Portales, N.Mex., 
where she is assistant professor of voice at East- 
ern New Mexico U. In addition to teaching she 
serves as general manager of the High Plains 
Guest Artist Series, an organization that Jean 
says is interested in bringing Oberlin artists out 
West. Still a performer, she recently won the dis- 
trict auditions and was a regional finalist for the 
Metropolitan Opera auditions. Address: Rt. 1, 
Box 40R, Portales, NM 88130. 


1980 


Lane Arye is living in Ziirich, where he is study- 
ing at the Research Society for Process Oriented 
Psychology. He is about a chapter away from an 
M.A. degree, he says, anda few years away from 
a diploma and Ph.D. degree. He writes: “Trying 
to integrate therapy, music, mythology, ethnol- 


ogy, and real life. Deeply in love, powerful 
dreams, close friends—what more can you 
Wi int? Maybe a call or visit from some old cro- 
nies.” Address: Haldenstr. 167. 8055 Zurich, 


Switzerland. Telephone: (01) 463-17-15....On 
Sept. 12, 1987, Laura Fishleder married Evan 
Michaelides, whom she has known for four 
years. Liz Slade ’77 was the maid of honor, and 
also present were Stephanie Hilf, Marcia 
Johnson, Anne Little, Anne Louise White 
and Merrie Fanshel ’78. The wedding took place 
at the Englewood Woman’s Club in Englewood, 
N.J. Following the wedding Laura and Evan 
spent a week in Oak Bluffs, Mass.; they are plan- 
ning a longer trip to Greece this spring. They live 
in Manhattan, where Laura is an interior de- 
signer with Naomi Leff and Associates. Evan is a 
partner in a computer software company, Nauti- 
cal Technology Corp.... Alice George and 
Shawn Decker ’81 have a son, Samuel George 
Decker, born Dec. 27, 1987. Alice is public rela- 
tions director for the Chicago Repertory Dance 
Ensemble and writes poetry. Shawn is artistic di- 
rector of the computer music studio at North- 
western U. and a free-lance producer and com- 
poser. They would love to hear from old friends. 
Address: 1206 Elmwood, Evanston, IL 60202. 
Telephone: (312) 869-3149. . . . After working for 
three years as a government relations represen- 
tative for Texas Instruments Beth Goldsmith 
Glassner has switched to a position as director 
of foundation relations at Southern Methodist 
U....On Nov. 14 Mary J. Houghton, a jour- 


Winning Duo 


Praised by the Baltimore Sun as “sound- 


oriented pianists . . . [who play] with great 
attention to resonance and colors,” duo pi- 
anists Thomas Hecht ’82 and Sandra Sha- 
piro (a duo in real life also—they’re mar- 
ried) recently won the $5000 second prize 
at the First Murray Dranoff International 
Two Piano Competition. Twelve finalists 
were selected—from a field of over 100 
duos from throughout the world—to com- 
pete at the December Gala Concert Finals, 
held in Miami. The youngest and the only 
American team to compete, Hecht and Sha- 
piro were awarded several concert en- 
gagements in addition to the cash prize. 
They are winners of the 1984 Peabody 
Conservatory Concerto competition. 
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nalistic reporter covering environmental issues 
for the Bureau of National Affairs, Washington, 
D.C., gave birth to a “beautiful, healthy baby 
girl, Caitlin Ross Barr,” she says. She is taking a 
six-month maternity leave, during which she 
would “love to hear from any and all old 
friends.” ... Having received an M.A. degree in 
Japanese literature from Harvard U., Dawn 
Lawson is now editor at The Asia Society in 
New York City. She says that she would love to 
hear from classmates in the area, particularly 
Leonard V. Smith '80, whose whereabouts are 
unknown to her and mutual friends... . Anne 
Little and her husband, David Gruppo, this year 
announced the birth July 12 of their daughter, 
Erica Elizabeth. ... Daniel Martin married Lil- 
lian Newell Sept. 12, 1987. Oberlin alumni in at- 
tendance were Rick and Florence Goldberg 
Bush, Jon Myers, and Frank Saperstein as 
well as Malcolm Chesney, Kevin Rayhill, and 
Tom Whitehead, all ’81. Dan is vice president of 
RJB Timing Systems Inc., in southern New 
Hampshire. Address: 10 Oakes Ave. #5, Magno- 
lia, MA 01930... . Kate Rousmaniere recently 
began work in the Ph.D. program in history of 
education at Teachers Coll., Columbia U. Her re- 
search topic is the history of women’s education. 
Earlier she received the M.A. degree in women’s 
studies in education from U. Toronto and taught 
high-school history from 1983 to 1987... . Free- 
lance writer Fraser Sherman has soid two 
short stories and several articles, and he sup- 
ports himself working in plant leasing, window 
washing, and “other things.” He is unmarried, he 
says, and undivorced. . . . Since the beginning of 
July Adreinne Stengel has been in Washing- 
ton, D.C., where she works for the Baha’i Office 
of External Affairs. The office represents to the 
federal government the situation of the perse- 
cuted Baha’is in Iran, she says, and does liaison 


work with non-government organizations in- 
cluding women’s organizations and peace 
groups. ... Valerie Vaughn last May received 
the V.M.D. degree from the U. Pennsylvania Sch. 
of Veterinary Medicine. She works in West 
Caldwell, N.J., in a small-animal hospital. Ad- 
dress: 197 Hillside Ave., Glen Ridge, NJ 
07028. ... Linda Vavra-Franklin has been pro- 
moted to assistant to the director of the Inst. for 
the Humanities, U. Illinois, Chicago. She and hus- 
band Jonathan are “delighted” with their son, 
Ari Daniel Franklin, born July 31, 1987, weigh- 
ing 7 Ibs. 8 oz. 


1981 


Elaine Arenwald Barella married Washington 
Luiz Barella Oct. 19, 1986. They have been liv- 
ing in Campinas, Sao Paolo, since then. Washing- 
ton is the first oboist of the Symphony Orchestra 
there, and Elaine has been researching the archi- 
tecture of the coffee-producing area of Sao Paulo 
state from the years 1850 to 1929 as well as 
teaching English to executives. She lived in Eu- 
rope (England and W. Germany) from 1983 to 
1986, during which time she received the M.A. 
degree in art history, with a specialty in medie- 
val architecture, from the Courtauld Inst. of U. 
London. The couple hopes to return to Europe 
next year so that he can pursue his musical ca- 
reer and she can continue doctoral research on 
gothic project drawings. ...On Sept. 6 Shawn 
Banner married Phylise Saslow in Congress 
Park, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. Oberlinians attend- 
ing the ceremony were Lynn Francis and Bar- 
bara Klinger, both ’82, and Matthew Banner. 
Phylise visited Oberlin for the first time during 
Shawn's five-year reunion and “fell in love,” 
Shawn says. “She has decided that this is the 
school for our kids-to-be.” They are looking for- 


Sedia Bella 


John (“Jack”) Bales ’80 spent two (fun- 
filled) weeks in Italy not long ago, courtesy 
of Promesedia—an association of chair 
manufacturers located in Udine, a world- 
renowned center for design and produc- 
tion. Bales was finishing his B.Arch. de- 
gree at the Cooper Union last spring when 
he won Promesedia’s chair design compe- 
tition, giving him the chance to see one of 
his own design visions realized (the 
Cooper Chair, right). Promesedia flew him 
to Italy to observe the chair-manufacturing 
process and to attend an international 
chair exposition in Udine, where the proto- 
type of his own chair, built by Italian tech- 
nical-school students, was displayed. The 
chair later was exhibited in New York City 
during Designers’ Saturday and also in Co- 
logne. : 

Of his Cooper Chair Bales says, “A chair 
should have presence, with or without an 
occupant. My main design concern was to 
make physical a simple gesture that might 
suggest movement (of standing and sitting) 
without actually {moving].” 

Bales lives in New York City, where he 
does consultant work for I.N. Pei and Part- 
ners and Ted T. Porter, Architects, while 
working towards his architect's license. He 
and two other Cooper graduates have an 
office in Carnegie Hall, where they are set- 


Bales’s Cooper Chair 


ting up an architectural-design coopera- 
tive. Bales is busy designing another chair 
and seeking a manufacturer for the Cooper 
Chair; he plans to continue designing fur- 
niture. A science major turned sculptor at 
Oberlin, Bales appreciates architecture as 
the perfect balance of art and science. “I 
hope to have a hand in both during my Ca- 
reer,” he says.—E.N. 
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Photo by John Bales 


ward to the 10-year reunion, which they plan to 
attend with babies in tow. Phylise is working in 
graphic design and Shawn is an illustrator. They 
love to get postcards. Address: 19-17 A 21st Dr., 
Astoria, NY 11105....Contrary to the report 
published in the fall issue of the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Ken Fairfax and Nyetta Yarkin 
have not moved to Washington, D.C. They have 
moved from San Francisco to Muscat, Oman, 
with a few months layover in Arlington, Va. 
Oman, Ken says, is situated on the eastern edge 
of the Arabian peninsula, just across the Straits 
of Hormuz from Iran. He is economics/commer- 
cial officer at the American Embassy in Muscat, 
and Nyetta is editing the embassy newsletter 
while looking for something better. Any Obies 
who happen to be in the vicinity are welcome to 
visit. Their mail arrives via diplomatic pouch 
from Washington, so their address is: Dept. of 
State, Muscat, Washington, D.C. 20520- 
6220... . Robert H. Felman is a third-year resi- 
dent in internal medicine at U. Michigan Hospi- 
tal planning a gastroenterology specialization. 
... Recently appointed resident assistant con- 
ductor of the Houston Grand Opera, Ward G. 
Holmquist was principal coach under John De- 
Main for the world premiere of John Adams's 
Nixon in China and under Edo de Waart for the 
play’s New York premiere. ... Brian W. Luck- 
ner is assistant in liturgical music at the National 
Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, located in 
Washington, D.C. As assistant to Robert Grogan, 
organist and carillonneur, his duties include or- 
gan playing and choral conducting. He was pre- 
viously music director at the Church of the 
Guardian Angels, Cincinnati. Brian won first 
place in 1981 and second place in 1983 in the U. 
Cincinnati Organ Playing Competition (Strader 
Awards). He is working on the final require- 
ments for the D.M.A. degree at the U. Cincinnati 
College—Conservatory of Music, where he ear- 
lier received the M.Mus. degree in 
organ... . After two-and-a-half years as a New 
York City field archivist for Cornell U.’s historic 
documents inventory, Julie Miller is now work- 
ing in the rare book and manuscript division of 
the New York Public Library. ... Andrea Ne- 
well Johnson and her husband, David, an- 
nounce the birth of Joseph Amos Johnson, born 
Jan. 14, 1988. ... Wendy Ziner is public rela- 
tions coordinator for Light Video Television, 
Inc., of Needham, Mass., which has recently pro- 
duced a videocassette to educate the public on 
facts and myths about AIDS. Titled “AIDS: Can | 
Get It?,” the videocassette is intended for a di- 
verse public audience. It focuses on AIDS as a 
venereal disease rather than as a mysterious 
plague, emphasizes benefits of early detection, 
and includes interviews with 12 renowned medi- 
cal experts as well as with AIDS patients and 
“people on the street.” Wendy's work phone is: 
(617) 449-7770. 


1982 


Gregg R. Baker works for the U.S. Agency for 
International Development as an economist in 
the Asia/Near East Bureau, Office of Technical 


Resources. After receiving the M.A. degree in in- 
ternational agricultural economics from the 
Fletcher Sch. of Law and Diplomacy in 1985, 
Gregg was a U.S. Peace Corps small-enterprise 
volunteer in the Philippines from May 1985 to 
July 1987.... Peter Cooper has moved from 
Mexico to Colorado Springs, where he is timpa- 
nist of the Colorado Springs Symphony. Address: 
c/o Colorado Springs Symphony, P.O. Box 1692, 
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Colorado Springs, CO 80901... . Lisa F. Geiger 
is a clinical nurse with a subspecialty in obstet- 
rics and gynecology at Crawford Long Memorial 
Hospital of Emory U., Atlanta. She graduated 
from Georgetown U. with a B.S.N. degree in 
1987 and for career purposes relocated to At- 
lanta to enroll in Emory U. Graduate Sch. full 
time. Nurse midwifery is her clinical specializa- 
tion.... Julie Hotze lives in Quincy, Ill., and 
works as a reporter for KTVO-TV. . . . Liverpool, 
England, resident Graham C. Johns is associ- 
ate principal timpanist of the Royal Liverpool 
Philharmonic. He has been appointed senior tu- 
tor in percussion at Chetham’s Sch. of Music— 
Manchester and tutor in percussion at the Royal 
Northern Coll. of Music. ... Christina Kuncas 
is a business systems analyst for Fujitsu America 
Inc., in San Jose, Calif... . Baritone Mark Moli- 
terno won the 1987 voice competition held by 
the National Society of Arts and Letters, New 
Jersey Chapter, and went on to win fifth place in 
the national competition’s best male singer cate- 
gory... . George C. Preston is a graduate stu- 
dent at the New England Conservatory. Address 
#7 Brown Terrace, Jamaica Plain, MA 02130. 
Telephone: (617) 524- 4566.... Jeff and Julie 
Hanson Reiswig’s second child, Jeffrey Kevin, 
was born Jan. 7, 1988. Jeffrey's maternal grand- 
parents are James ‘49 and Portia Peters Hanson 
‘50. Father Jeff graduates from Ohio State U. Vet- 
erinary Coll. this June.... Kate Shepherd, 
who is ending her studies at the New York Acad- 
emy of Art, spent three months painting in 
France. She lives in New York City, where she 
has her own studio. She enjoys doing portraits, 
she says, and is busy looking for an interesting 
job. ... Joshua Searle, who is in the Ph.D. pro- 
gram in clinical psychology at Clark U., recently 
finished his master’s thesis, which is titled “On 
Understanding the Understanding of Under- 
standing: How Teachers and Students Conceive 
of Classroom Interactions.” . .. An attorney with 
the U.S. Dept. of Labor’s Office of the Solicitor, 
Randy Simon has moved to New York with 
husband Jon Meier ’81, whom she married Au- 
gust 16, 1986, in Spring Green, Wis. Randy grad- 
uated from the U. Wisconsin Law Sch. in 1987. 
Jon is attending the New York U. Law 
Sch.... Lynn Steckelberg, a researcher for 
World Bank’s World Development Report 1988, 
graduated from the Johns Hopkins U. Sch. of Ad- 
vanced International Studies (SAIS) last May. She 
received a scholarship frora SAIS to study Arabic 
in Jordan during summer 1987. Address: 3000 
Lee Highway B406, Arlington, VA 22201. 


1983 


Keith Anderson will be in Central America un- 
til June interviewing missionaries for a free- 
lance article and working on a translation of 
José Augustine’s novel Cerca del Fuegos. Ad- 
dress: 19 Avenida Norte #1718, Colonea Layco, 
San Salvador, El Salvador, C.A. Telephone: 0-1 1- 
903-26-9065.... Manhattan textile designer 
and colorist Paula Cherenson Koffsky married 
Bruce Donald Koffsky Oct. 18, 1987. Bruce is an 
assistant district attorney in Brooklyn. Ruth 
Cherenson ’81 was maid-of-honor and Lucia 
Miller Collins '82 was a bridesmaid at the wed- 
ding. Other Obies attending were Jonathan 
Freund, Juliette Meyer ’84, Karen Schwartz ‘82, 
and Steve Sherman ’82.... Architectural Light- 
ing magazine staff writer Gareth Fenley mar- 


ried Gail Albers Nov. 14 in a holy union cere. 
mony, the equivalent of a wedding for lesbian 


and gay couples. They wrote the text of the cere- 
mony (together with their local Unitarian Uni- 
versalist minister, who also officiated), and the 
opening words welcomed those attending “to an 
affirmation and celebration of commitment’— 
words, says Gareth, that define what the cere- 
mony meant to them. Gail is a counseling psy- 
chology student and a program coordinator at 
Shanti in Oregon, a volunteer organization that 
provides support to persons with AIDS. Gareth 
has recently been assigned several 1988 cover 
stories for Architectural Lighting. ... Mary Kay 
Fink, second flute/piccolo player in the New 
Jersey Symphony, in August 1986 won first prize 
in the National Flute Assn. (NFA) Young Artist 
Competition; as a result the NFA sponsored her 
debut recital at Weill/Carnegie Recital Hall June 
6, 1987. This summer she was a substitute per- 
former with the New York Philharmonic during 
performances including those of its South Amer- 
ican tour. .. . An attorney with the Veteran’s Ad- 
ministration, Erica Greenberg is doing regula- 
tory work, playing volley- and wallyball, and 
“generally keeping myself amused.” Address: 
5011 N. 13th St., Arlington, VA 22205. ... Hav- 
ing placed in the top 10 percent of her first-year 
class at Fordham Law Sch., Marcia Greenblatt 
is a staff member of the Fordham Law Review. 
This summer she will be working in Manhattan 
as a law clerk for Shearman & 
Sterling. ... Vicki Greenlick is production co- 
ordinator for a film production company in Port- 
land, Oreg. Address: 1705 SW Clay, Portland, OR 
97201. Telephone: (503) 223-1978.... Staci 
Hambric-Vela’s daughter, Emanuelle Monoah 
Vela, born June 23, 1987, was delivered at home 
by her father, Mario Vela, without the aid of a 
midwife or hospital. The “happy Rasta famile 
(yes, Rasta),” says Staci, is planning its “exodus” 
to Bahia, Brazil, for May 1988, and she would 
like to hear from her Obie friends before leaving 
“Babylon.” Address: 4012 Ave. B, Austin, TX 
78751. Telephone: (512) 454-1807 “Dreadlocks, 
the time is now,” she says. “‘Peace”’ 
.... Douglas Legg has completed his third 
year as a researcher for the Democratic Party 
Caucus in the Minnesota Senate and his first year 
in a new townhouse. Address: 210 NE 2nd St., 
Minneapolis, MN 55413. .. . Formerly of Boston, 
Jeffrey and Adriana Repetto ’85 Mead now live 
in Lewiston, Maine, where for the year 1987-88 
Jeffrey has been a music instructor at Bates Coll. 
He conducts an early-music choir and teaches 
ear training and piano. In addition, he is organist 
and choir director at St. Mary’s Episcopal Church 
in Falmouth, Maine, and at St. Mary's Catholic 
Church in Westbrook, Maine. Adriana com- 
pleted the M.Mus. degree in voice at Boston U. in 
December and will continue to study voice with 
Phyllis Curtin while preparing for auditions. She 
is an assistant manager for Tenavision of Massa- 
chusetts Inc., at the Brigham and Women’s Hos- 
pital in Boston. When her manager, Kimberly 
Galbraith 85, was married last year to Robert 
Knoll of Pittsburg, Jeffrey and Adriana provided 
the music at the ceremony. .. . Oberlin resident 
Jane Miller is supervisor of a group home for 
eight mentally retarded persons. Address: 40 
Union St., Oberlin, OH 44074.... Bradford 
Gram Swing is a third-year law student at the 
U. Pennsylvania Law Sch., where he is articles 
editor of the Law Review. Starting in September 
1988 he will serve for one year as law clerk to 
Justice Herbert P. Wilkins of the Supreme Judi- 
cial Court of Masssachusetts. He joins Foley, 
Hoag & Eliot, a Boston law firm, as an 


associate in September 1989. He clerked for the 
firm last summer. “My life has never been so 
planned,” says Bradford. “After chaotic years, 
including most of my time at Oberlin, this is a 
welcome situation.” ... Vivienne Venderley 
and her husband, Robert Sacks, “escaped” from 
New York, she says, and are happily settled in a 
western suburb of Chicago. Robert is a munici- 
pal bond analyst at an investment company in a 
neighboring community, while Vivienne teaches 
violin at home and free-lances in the greater Chi- 
cago area. Address: 641 Sunset Dr., Naperville, 
IL 60540. ... Lori Williams is a Ph.D. degree 
candidate in math at U. Michigan. . . . Alice Ka- 
tey Williamson has completed the Master of 
Public Health degree and is now working in 
Washington, D. C., as medical economist for Kai- 
ser Permanente. ... Washington, D.C., public- 
school math teacher John F. Young received 
the degree of advanced graduate study in gifted 
and talented education from Howard U. last 
May. ... Diana Zsarnay Packer and her hus- 
band, Cliff, announce the birth of daughter Em- 
ily Marie, Dec. 28, 1987. 


1984 


Michon Boston, a program coordinator of chil- 
dren’s and cultural programming for PBS, was 
elected this year to the Board of Women in Film 
and Video. Address: 5616 13th St. NW #106, 
Washington, D.C. 20011... . Liz Carpenter this 
fall returned to Oberlin to teach in the Dance 
Dept. as Associate Professor of Dance Elesa Ro- 
sasco’s sabbatical replacement. She is a member 
of the Isadora Duncan Award-winning Joe 
Goode Performance Group, based in San Fran- 
cisco. This year she was selected as one of five 
choreographers nationally to be featured in 
Footwork Studio's spring series in San 
Francisco. ... “Further bolstering the oft-cited 
Oberlin family incest statistics,’ says Brandon 
Burnett '82, he and Elizabeth Collins “just re- 
signed ourselves to the fact that numbers don't 
lie.” They were married Sept. 12 in Grosse 
Pointe, Mich. Oberlin friends in attendance were 
Arthur and Bess Lucas Friedman °46/’49, the 
Reverend Bryant Dennison ’68, Mark and Jane 
Marker Green '82/°83, Tony Muszynski '82, Jon 
Pincus '83, Audie Klotz ’85, Craig Anmuth, Su- 
san Friedman, Lisa Gugenheim, Janet 
James, Paul Kwo and Gail Schuck. Elizabeth 
and Brandon live in Tokyo, where they are 
learning Japanese and having a great time. Ad- 
dress: KS-7 Building 6F, 2-1028-9 Ikebukuro, 
Toshima-Ku, Tokyo 171 Japan. ... Yolanda Fi- 
gueroa, a paralegal with the estate planning 
firm Strauss & Wolf, New York City, is collaborat- 
ing with Michon Boston on a video comedy 
short. Yolanda’s address: 30-72 23 St., Astoria, 
NY 11102....Jenna Glasscock has recently 
moved to San Francisco and is looking for a job. 
She is active in the women’s community. Ad- 
dress: 1375 17th Ave., San Francisco, CA 94122. 
Telephone: (415) 665-4899. ... Fremont, Calif., 
resident Les Harris is third bass clarinetist with 
the Monterey (California) County Symphony 
and a member of the San Jose Municipal Band. 
He also plays saxophone with the Palo Alto- 
based Afro-funk band Dot 3 , which will under- 
take a tour of the Pacific Northwest and Canada 
this spring.... Having completed a five-year 
tour with the Marines, Richard E. Jankura, 
Jr., “proudly a civilian again,” is now a student 
at Eastern Carolina U. . . . Registered Nurse Su- 
san Johnson married Mark Maurer Dec. 31. He 
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is a landscape architecture student at U. Arkan- 
sas, Fayetteville. Tracey Tsugawa attended the 
wedding. .. . Ken Machlin is a business analyst 
in the credit division at Chemical Bank of New 
York.... Former Canton Youth Symphony 
member Mike Telin, who has been principal 
bassoonist for the Canton Symphony Orchestra 
for the past six years, performed as guest artist 
with the youth symphony in its season premier 
concert Jan. 31.... Nancy L. Tompkins has 
enrolled at the Northeastern U. Sch. of Law, lo- 
cated in Boston. While pursuing her J.D. degree 
over the next three years, she will undertake 
four legal internships in addition to her tradi- 
tional law school studies. . .. Dolly Weber is in 
her first year as a Ph.D. candidate in French liter- 
ature at U. Wisconsin, where she has been 
awarded a fellowship. After graduation from 
Oberlin she lived in Berkeley for two years be- 
fore spending six months traveling from France 
to Turkey with fellow Obies John Stiles and 
John Marshall. After eight months of living 
and working in New York City, she says, she “es- 
caped” to Madison. Address: 931 Spaight St. #3, 
Madison, WI 53703-3541. 


1985 


Sharon Barr has enrolled at the Northeastern 
U. Sch. of Law, in Boston. While pursuing the 
J.D. degree Sharon will undertake four legal in- 
ternships in addition to her traditional law 
school studies. .. . Jeffrey Caldwell is in his fi- 
nal year of graduate school at Indiana U., where 
he is working on the M.A. degree in stage direc- 
tion for opera. This year he has been stage man- 
ager for Madame Butterfly, done chorus work 
for Candide, directed music for Baby, and di- 
rected the Basically Bel Cante/Mostly Mozart 
Festival—all Indiana U. productions....In a 
new job position Mark G. Dudley manages the 
soviet joint-venture fishing fleet and Japanese 
marketing operations for the Dutch Harbor, 
Alaska, Office of Marine Resources Co., Interna- 
tional.... Peace Corps volunteer Brinton 
Ramsey is in Nongkhai, Thailand, teaching En- 
glish and Agriculture to 7th-, 8th-, and 9th-grade 
Thai children. Address: c/o Hin Ngom Phittaya 
Khom School, Hin Ngom, A. Muang, Nongkhai 
43000, Thailand....Sherry S. Upchurch, a 
research assistant for Anthropology Research 
Project, Inc., in Yellow Springs, Ohio, married 
Morris R. Blackwell Sept. 19, 1987. The Rever- 
end Fred Steen B.D./S.T.M. '57 was co-officiator. 
In addition to bridesmaids Amy Canaan "87 and 
Lori A. Read ’76, Robin Moore ‘84 and the late 
Sherry Shipe ’85 attended the wedding. 


1986 


Mike Chase recently opened his own shoe 
store, Footwear by Mike, in his hometown, 
Spruce Knobb, W.Va... . Connie Gray, man- 
ager of the catering department at Zingerman s 
delicatessen, in Ann Arbor, Mich., married 1 im 
Prigg Oct. 11. Obies in attendance were Julia 
Hurlbut, bridesmaid Nicki Belfiore, Peter 
Money, and Kennedy Wright; Alan Durning 
85; and Janet Earley, bridesmaid Amie Frischer, 
and Dan Jaffee, all ’87.... This fall Christian 
Huygen appeared in the Julian Theater Compa- 
ny’s production of a new play, Hired Hands, 
staged in a converted warehouse in the indus- 
trial district of San Francisco. He collaborated on 
ice theater performance that 
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mania Ct., San Francisco, CA 94117... . In Janu- 
ary 1987 Melanie Jones, of Colbert, Wash., was 
awarded a $5000 Congressional Teacher Schol- 
arship, making her one of the first recipients of 
the award in the state of Washington. She re- 
ceived a teaching certificate through Whitworth 
Coll. in 1987 and now teaches flute privately and 
works in the kindergarten and music programs 
at Hillyard Christian Sch., Spokane. . . . Pianist 
Dan Loschen works almost full time playing pi- 
ano for ballet and modern dance classes at vari- 
ous colleges and ballet schools in Boston. He is 
also available, he says, to accompany other mu- 
sicians and play music for other occasions. His 
jazz group, Five Guys Named Jeff, played in Bos- 
ton at the Willow Jazz Club Feb. 2 and in Cam- 
bridge at Ryle’s Mar. 8. The group recently re- 
leased a cassette tape of its music. . . . Free-lance 
musician Brian Miller, a recent recipient of the 
M.M. degree in performance from Northwestern 
U., was flutist with the Civic Orchestra of Chi- 
cago in 1986-87 and participated as flutist in the 
1987 Norfolk (Connecticut) Chamber Music 
Festival. He lives and teaches in Manhattan. . . . 
Erik Nelson spent September helping his father 
complete a book, doing work that included 
proofreading, illustration, and layout. Since No- 
vember he has worked as a newspaper and ad- 
vertising layout artist for Taconic Newspapers, 
located in Millbrook, N.Y., publishers of several 
neighborhood newspapers. Address: High Val- 
ley, R.R. 2 Box 242, Sunset Trail, Clinton Corners, 
NY 12514....Elaine Schmerling is working 
for the City of Philadelphia Streets Dept.—‘“not 
exactly as a trash collector,” she says, “but with 
the new recycling program.” The program's pur- 
pose is to recycle 50 percent of the city’s trash in 
four years; it is mandated by law in response to 
growing costs and problems with Philadelphia's 
trash crisis. Elaine’s address: 529 S. 17th St., Phil- 
adelphia, PA 19146. ... Now in his second sea- 


See Jane Run 


See Jane Pratt ’84 run. See Jane run Sassy, 
a brand new magazine for teen-aged girls. 
She is, at quite a tender age, Sassy’s editor- 
in-chief. 

Sassy is different from most magazines 
for teens, and Pratt says that it is ‘“abso- 
lutely” influenced by her Oberlin educa- 
tion. Not surprisingly the magazine has a 
social conscience, taking stands on social 
issues relevant to its audience. “It is very 
important to me that we get [teens] in- 
volved in world events,” she says. Sassy 
tackles touchy issues that many other teen 
magazines shy away from—sex, birth con- 
trol, teen suicide, for instance—and treats 
them candidly, giving “all the facts,” says 
Pratt, rather than “sugar coating” the is- 
sues. The magazine sees its audience of 
girls aged 14 to 19 as intelligent and re- 
spects rather than condescends to them. 

Of course, Pratt says, when dealing with 
this age group, much must still be 
“couched in an entertaining fashion.” The 
magazine also includes the standard teen 
magazine fare—articles on fashion, trends, 
pop culture, and beauty—but even in pre- 
senting these, there is a twist. The Sassy 
girl, she says, is presented as a “reflec- 
tion” of the reader, as opposed to versions 
of the ideal prototype commonly offered to 


son as manager of operations for the award-win- 
ning New York Youth Symphony, based in 
Carnegie Hall, Steve Shaiman has, he says, “fi- 
nally” moved out of his parents’ house. New ad- 
dress: 32-13 37th St. #1, Astoria, NY 11103. Tele- 
phone: (718) 274-0562. 


1987 


Jonathan Ablard is farming and teaching his- 
tory and Spanish at East Hill Farm and Sch., in 
Andover, Vt. (The school is owned and operated 
by Richard Bliss ’42—see the spring 1987 issue of 
the OAM.) ... John Charles, a document ana- 
lyst for a legal firm in San Francisco, went camp- 
ing in Baja, Calif., over Thanksgiving and 
“brought back a nifty bolo tie and a nasty case of 
Montezuma’s Revenge,” he says. “Have recov- 
ered.” His address: 1717 Oxford St. Apt. 204, 
Berkeley, CA 94709. Telephone: (415) 845- 
7907....Christina Kalbouss and David 
McGarvey were married Jan. 3 at First Church 
in Oberlin, where John Elder ’53 is pastor. Other 
Obies in attendance were Wendy Dixon ’85; Leo 
McDermott 82; Rachel Gurniak and Catherine 
Aragon, both ’88; Karen Feit ‘89; and Oberlin 
Professor of Chemistry Norman Craig ’53. Chris- 
tina is a staff member of the House Select Com- 
mittee on Iran; David is in the Ph.D. program in 
chemistry at Johns Hopkins U... . Editorial as- 
sistant Karyn A. Levitt works in Boston at Scott 
Forsemen-Little, Brown and is a member of the 
Daniel Pinkham professional choir. ... Desig- 
nated the most outstanding student in the 1987 
session of the Tanglewood Music Center, Katja 
Linfield was awarded the Henri Kohn 
Award. ... Adam Tucker will be in Japan until 
1989. Address: Bukkyo Sei Nen Kai Kan; 1-5-13 
Chihaya; Higashi-Ku, Fukuoka City; Kyushu, Ja- 
pan T813. 


Jane Pratt and Sassy 


teens as a model for emulation. ‘“‘We’re 
dedicated to showing models of all shapes 
and sizes and races,”’ says Pratt. ‘‘The 
Sassy girl is encouraged to see herself—as 
an individual—as beautiful.” —E.N. 


LOSSES IN THE OBERLIN FAMILY 


Graduate School of Theology 


Hisashi Mitsui '28 B.D., May 23, 1987 in Osaka, 
Japan. He was born Oct. 22, 1902, in Tokyo. 


Wilbur Henry Perrin ‘64 B.D., Feb. 26, 1987, 
in Pomeroy, Ohio. Born Sept. 8, 1927, in Wells- 
burg, W.Va., he was a congregational minister 
for 23 years. He leaves his wife, Gay; two daugh- 
ters; and a son. 


Kindergarten Training School 


Edith Ellicott Morris Engle '22, Nov. 26, 
1987, in Haddonfield, N.J. Born Aug. 12, 1899, in 
Philadelphia, she is survived by four children, 
seven grandchildren, one great-grandson, and a 
sister. 


Velma Nein Lamb ’24, July 1, 1987, in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, at age 83. She was a retired antique 
dealer. Survivors include a stepdaughter, two sis- 
ters-in-law, three grandchildren, four great- 
grandchildren, two nieces, and three nephews. 


Marjory Helen Lane Mansell ‘31, June 29, 
1987, in Canfield, Ohio, of cancer. She was born 
Mar. 26, 1911, in Youngstown, Ohio. Having 
earned the M.A. degree from Westminster Coll., 
she served as teacher and principal in many 
Youngstown elementary schools. She was princi- 
pal of West Elementary in Canfield, Ohio, when 
she retired in 1968. Survivors include a step- 
daughter, a stepson, and a sister. 


Nelle McCombs Piatt ’28, Dec. 22, 1986, in 
East Liverpool, Ohio. 


Edith Stimson Paterson, 
Charles Martin Hall Heir 


Edith Stimson Paterson ’09 died January 6, 
1987, in Rochester, N.Y., and her ashes 
were interred in Westwood Cemetery in 
Oberlin in May 1987. She was born April 1, 
1886, in Shansi Province, China. Her par- 
ents, Martin Luther and Emily Hall Stim- 
son, both Class of 1881, were members of 
the first group of Oberlin graduates to 
teach in Shansi Province. Emily Stimson 
was an older sister of Charles Martin Hall, 
Class of 1885, who discovered the electro- 
lytic process of extracting aluminum from 
its ore and then founded Alcoa. The Stim- 
son family also served in the Truk Islands 
of the Pacific, an experience under then- 
primitive circumstances that Edith Stim- 
son Paterson recalled with clarity. With 
her younger sister Yoeli ’06 (Academy), she 
helped care for her Uncle Charles when his 
health failed during the final years of his 
life. 

She married Joseph D. Paterson ’06 in 
1914. Among her sustained interests was 
the Oberlin Shansi Memoria! Association, 
an outgrowth of the educational work her 
parents helped initiate. She is survived by 
two sons, Robert L. Paterson and Alan S. 
Paterson, and a number of grandchil- 
dren.—Norman Craig ’53, Professor of 
Chemistry, Oberlin College 


AQ) 


Miriam Humphrey Sexton ‘11, Oct. 18, 1987, 
in Geneva, Ohio, after a lengthy illness. She was 
born in Beaver Dam, Wis., Oct. 2, 1889. 


1910 


Grace Allen Hastings Richardson, Nov. 23, 
1987, in Skokie, Ill. She was born Mar. 22, 1887, 
in Chicago. 


1912 


Ruth Eagley Morrison, May 20, 1987, in Erie, 
Pa. Born Aug. 12, 1888, in North Springfield, Pa., 
she had been a supervisor and director of the 
Ball Home, in Erie, since 1949. She was pre- 
ceded in death by her husband, Guy C. Morrison, 
and one daughter. Survivors include a son, a 
grandson, a niece, and a grandnephew. 


1913 


Jean MacDonald Matter, Oct. 24, 1987, in Du- 
luth, Minn., of anemia caused by renal failure. 
Born July 6, 1892, in Hancock, Mich., she taught 
third graders at the Quincy Mine Sch. there until 
1916, when she married Willard Bradley Matter 
14, who preceded her in death in 1984. Survi- 
vors include a son, three grandchildren, and a 
great-grandson. 


Murray Harland Stevens, Jan. 3, 1987, in Ful- 
lerton, Calif., after a two-year illness. He was 
born July 11, 1890, in Gageville, Ohio. At age 70 
he retired from the New York State Dept. of La- 
bor, Div. of Placement and Unemployment In- 
surance, which he joined in 1938. He is survived 
by his sister, Blanche S. Jenkins °14; his son, 
Bobb °45; his daughter, Marilyn C. Smith ‘50; 
eight grandchildren; and seven great-grandchil- 
dren. 


Flossie Edna Ritzenthaler Wells, Sept. 16, 
1987, in Prescott, Ariz. She was born May 27, 
1889, in Kipton, Ohio. Before her retirement in 
1959 she held various teaching positions at 
schools in Ohio, North Dakota, Colorado, and 
Arizona. 


1914 


Marjorie Elizabeth Tower Peake, Oct. 14, 
1987, in Batavia, Ill. She was born Nov. 6, 1891, 
in Union City, Mich. In 1921 she married Fred- 
erick Burbank Peake '13. Survivors include 
daughter Mary Peake Barnett ’45. 


1915 


Florence Nichols Adams, Aug. 5, 1987, in Bir- 
mingham, Mich. She was born Jan. 19, 1892, in 
Medina, Ohio. After graduation from Oberlin 
she did graduate work at the American Conserv- 
atory of Music, Chicago, where she later taught 
in the piano department. Her husband, Charles 
Clyde Adams, whom she married in 1928, pre- 
ceded her in death in 1955. Surviving are a 
daughter and two grandsons. 


Eleanor Patrick Eells, Oct. 15, 1987, in Cal- 
gary, Alberta. Born Aug. 27, 1893, in Omaha, 
Nebr., she retired in 1961 as a social worker and 
executive director of the Sunset Camp Service 


League, in Chicago, after which time she served 
as director of the American Camping Associa- 
tion for many years. A summary of her book, 
Eleanor Eell’s History of Organized Camping: 
The First 100 Years, was included in the “Books” 
section of the Summer 1986 Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine. She was preceded in death by her 
husband, Edwin ‘15, in 1959. They had three 
children, including Patricia Ann Kariel ’45. 


Rovella E. Hughes, Oct. 24, 1987, in New York 
City. Born July 27, 1895, in Huntington, W.Va., 
she received a master’s degree from Northwest- 
ern U. A professional singer, she recorded during 
the 1920s for the all-black Swan Record Co. and 
performed on CBS radio. She later appeared in 
various Broadway shows with stars including 
Cab Calloway, Duke Ellington, and Fats Waller. 
During the years 1932 to 1942, while at home to 
care for her ill mother, she supervised music for 
Huntington’s black schools and directed the pi- 
ano and violin departments at West Virginia 
State U. She retired from the entertainment busi- 
ness in 1958, giving occasional public perform- 
ances thereafter. 


1917 


Vera May Retan Bartevian, Aug. 17, 1987, at 
her summer home in Washington, N.H., three 
months after her 94th birthday. She was born in 
Niles, Mich. She married Gregory Bartevian in 
1922 and became a partner in his antique busi- 
ness, Bartevian Inc. She leaves two sisters, in- 
cluding Lucile Lowe Retan Goodwin ’21. 


Harold Haydn Clum, Dec. 14, 1987, in Mount 
Kisco, N.Y. He was born in Cleveland Feb. 16, 
1894. After serving in France during World War 
II he entered Cornell U., where he received the 
Ph.D. degree in 1924, the same year he married 
Florence G. Hess. He joined the faculty at Hunter 
Coll. in 1927 and taught botany there until his 
retirement in 1962. He is survived by his wife, a 
son, a daughter, a brother, five grandchildren, 
and several great-grandchildren. 


Mary Ellsworth Luethi Czatt, Mar. 21, 1987, 
in Green Cove Springs, Fla. She was born Dec. 
14, 1894, in Dover, Ohio. 


Emilie G. Fuller Harrington, Nov. 30., 1987, 
in Buffalo, N.Y. She married Henry B. Har- 
rington in 1922; they had five children. 


1918 


Mabel Marie Richardson Barr, Oct. 20, 1987, 
in Sun City, Ariz. A librarian and homemaker, 
she married John H. Barr in 1923; he preceded 
her in death in 1953. 


1919 


Beatrice Beal Miller, Dec. 6, 1987. She was 
born Jan. 22, 1897, in Chester, Mass. She was 
married in 1920 to Ross Miller, who preceded 
her in death in 1965. She is survived by two sons, 
including Richard '52; and six grandchildren, in- 
cluding Lucia Collins 82, Jean Miller '85, and 
Eric Miller '88. 
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1920 


Madeline Elizabeth Quidort Beard, Dec. 5, 
1987, in Pioneer, Ohio, where she was born Oct. 
16, 1897. 


Lorna Marion Dudley, Dec. 3, 1987, in 
Oberlin. Born Aug. 13, 1896, in Henrietta, Ohio, 
she graduated from William Patterson Teacher’s 
Coll. in Patterson, N.J., and taught special educa- 
tion classes in Patterson for 35 years. After retir- 
ing in 1967 she returned to Oberlin, where she 
directed the Community Services Center Craft 
Room Program. 


Katharine Reid Giles, July 17, 1987, in Nar- 
berth, Pa. Born in Wheeling, W.Va., she received 
the M.A. degree from U. Wisconsin. 


1921 


Mary Kathryn Knowlton, Oct. 27, 1987, in 
Washington, D.C. Born Jan. 20, 1899, in Fargo, 
N.D., she received the M.S. and Ph.D. degrees in 
chemistry from U. Chicago. She taught clinical 
chemistry, eventually as an assistant professor, 
at the U. Chicago Medical Sch. before joining the 
National Institutes of Health as a biochemist. She 
retired in 1960. Survivors include a brother, La- 
wrence G. '23, and a nephew, Ronald ’54. 


Sybil Swick Simons, Mar. 4, 1987, in Honeoye 
Falls, N.Y., of cancer. Born in Niagara Falls, she 
was 89 years old at the time of her death. 


1922 


Gladys Esther Fowell, Jan. 11, 1988, in Elyria, 
Ohio, where she was born and lived her entire 
life. A retired school teacher, she received the 
M.A. degree from Western Reserve U. (now 
Case—Western Reserve U.) in 1938; she taught 
English at Elyria High Sch. for 36 years. She is 
survived by two nieces and two nephews. 


Dorothy Elizabeth Welch Fowler, Oct. 26, 
1987, in Ashland, Ohio. 


Alma B. Hight, June 25, 1987, in Hartford, 
Conn. A pianist, she made her debut at age 5 in 
Boston. She was married to Robert Hight, who 
preceded her in death. Surviving are two daugh- 
ters and four grandchildren. 


Meredith Cramer Lincoln Oestreich, Oct. 
20, 1987, in St. Paul, Minn. Born Feb. 12, 1900, in 
Inglewood, Calif., she is survived by two sisters, 
a daughter, two sons, 12 grandchildren, and 11 
great-grandchildren. 


1923 


Robert Danforth Gregg, Nov. 22, 1987, in Sa- 
lem, Oregon. Born Jan. 28, 1901, in Wellington, 
Ohio, he received the A.M. degree in 1925 from 
U. Michigan and the Ph.D. degree in 1932 from 
Johns Hopkins U. He retired as history professor 
and dean of the College of Arts and Sciences at 
Willamette U., Salem, Oregon, in 1966. He was 
married to the former Lois Harriet Estes. 


Evelyn Heacox MacRae, April 2, 1987, in Sun 
City, Ariz. Born June 23, 1901, in Oberlin, she 
received the M.A. degree from U. Chicago In 
1929. She had a 20-year career in social work, 
holding positions in cities including Boston, Chi- 
cago, and New York. 
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1924 


Leavitt DeCamp Anders, Nov. 20, 1987, in 
Portland, Oreg. Born July 6, 1902, in Old Fort, 
Ohio, he was co-founder and co-owner of 
Jamestown Finishing Products in New York. He 
moved to Oregon in 1959 and acquired the Ore- 
gon, Washington, and Idaho franchises for Maico 
Electronics. Survivors include two daughters 
and three grandchildren. 


Margaret Frances Parmelee, Oct. 17, 1987, 
in Ann Arbor, Mich. She was born Jan. 13, 1903, 
in Allegan County, Mich. She had been em- 
ployed by the U. Michigan Library for 45 years 
before retiring in 1973. Several cousins survive. 


Charlotte Meagher Steinhauer, Nov. 27, 
1987, in Ann Arbor, Mich. She retired in 1972 as 
a teacher at the Old Orchard School, in Toledo. 
She and her husband, William Steinhauer, who 
preceded her in death in 1978, had three chil- 
dren. 


Marion Parker Zorbaugh, Oct. 13, 1987, in 
Altamonte Springs, Fla. She is survived by a son, 
a daughter, and two grandchildren. 


1925 


Virginia Pierce Macpherson, Aug. 12, 1986, 
in Meadville, Minn. Born Sept. 6, 1903, she was 
married to Ronald Macpherson and had two 
daughters. Survivors include a daughter and a 
sister, Martha Pierce '24. 


Russell N. Sullivan, Jan. 12, 1988, at home in 
Gulfport, Fla. Born April 5, 1901, in Corning, 


Laurine Bongiorno, 
Art Historian, Former AMAM 
Bulletin Editor 


Laurine Mack Bongiorno ’25, whose work 
for the Allen Memorial Art Museum began 
immediately after graduation from 
Oberlin, died January 17, 1988, in Allen 
Memorial Hospital at age 84. Born April 17, 
1903, in Lima, Ohio, she moved to Oberlin 
in 1918, when her father, Jesse Floyd 
Mack, joined the English Department fac- 
ulty. In 1925-26 she was student curator in 
the art museum, and in 1927 and 1928, 
while attending graduate school, she was 
an instructor in the Oberlin College sum- 
mer school. She was awarded the Ph.D. de- 
gree in art history from Radcliffe College 
in 1930. 

A specialist in Renaissance sculpture, 
she taught art history at Wellesley College 
from 1930 until 1944. In 1946-47 she was 
lecturer at the University of Chicago. She 
was a lecturer in fine arts at Oberlin Col- 
lege from 1956 to 1966 and editor of the 
Allen Memorial Art Museum Bulletin from 
1950 to 1967. Among the articles she wrote 
for the Bulletin were two on the history of 
art at Oberlin. She also contributed artic- 
les to other publications, including the 
American Art Association’s Art Bulletin. 

Family and friends have established the 
Laurine Mack Bongiorno Scholarship in 
the History of Art, to be awarded annually 
toward the end of his or her junior year to 


Ohio, he received the LL.B. degree from U. Illi- 
nois in 1937 and the LL.M. degree from Colum- 
bia U. in 1938. He was former dean and profes- 
sor emeritus at the U. Illinois Coll. of Law. He is 
survived by his wife, the former Margaret Clink 
’25, two daughters, and several grandchildren. 


John Victor Vaughen, Oct. 20, 1987, in De- 
Land, Fla., at age 84. He received the Ph.D. de- 
gree in 1928 from Johns Hopkins U. He joined 
the faculty of Stetson U., in DeLand, in 1946, re- 
tiring in 1971 as professor emeritus of chemistry. 


Mox Arthur Weber, Dec. 5, 1987, in Needham, 
Mass. Born Jan. 27, 1902, in Cleveland, he re- 
ceived the A.M. degree from Columbia U. He 
was on the physical education faculty at Hamil- 
ton Coll. for 45 years, 20 of which he served as 
the department’s chairman. He was installed in 
Oberlin Coll.’s first Athletic Hall of Fame (see 
summer 1986 issue of the OAM). He was married 
to the former Sara Lambert Taylor ’26, who pre- 
ceded him in death. Survivors include a son, Eric 
Eat 


1926 


Grace Ingersoll Fairchild Fiala, Nov. 11, 
1987, in Johnson City, N.Y. She was born Jan. 18, 
1903, in Buffalo, N.Y. She retired as a research 
assistant and associate at Cornell U.’s Graduate 
Sch. of Nutrition. Survivors include a son. 


Carleton Frederick Simmerer, Mar. 7, 1987, 
in Aurora, Ohio. He was born April 9, 1904, in 
Olmsted Falls, Ohio. He worked as a chemical 
sales representative for the Titanium Pigment 


Laurine Mack Bongiorno 


the student judged by the Oberlin Art De- 
partment to be most worthy of the honor. 

She is survived by her husband, Andrew 
Bongiorno ’23, emeritus professor of En- 
glish at Oberlin; her brother Maynard 
Mack, D.Litt. ’85, Yale University emeritus 
professor of English; and nieces and neph- 
ews. 
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Corp. in Cleveland for 35 years, retiring in 1969. 
His wife of 53 years, Esther, preceded him in 
death by nine months. He is survived by a son; 
three daughters, including Margaret S. Oakley 
56; 18 grandchildren; and five great-grandchil- 
dren. 


M. Lenore Miller White, Nov. 25, 1987, in 
Shawnee Mission, Kans. Survivors include a 
daughter. 


1927 


Ruth N. Bell, Sept. 14, 1987, in Erie, Pa. Born 
Jan. 16, 1901, in Harborcreek, Pa., she received 
the M.A. degree from Greeley State Coll. in 
1951. She was a school teacher in Warren, Ohio, 
until her retirement in 1965. Survivors include 
two brothers, four nieces, several grandnieces 
and grandnephews, and several great-grand- 
nieces and -grandnephews. 


1928 


Katharine Currie Davies, Aug. 19, 1987, in 
Maryville, Tenn. She was 92. A retired chairman 


The Reverend Yasuzo Shimizu, 
Founder of Obiron College 


The Reverend Yasuzo Shimizu ’26 B.D., 
founder of Obiron College in Japan, died in 
his sleep at his home in Tokyo January 16, 
1988. He was 97 years old. 

He was born June 1, 1891, as his mother 
was returning from planting in the rice 
paddies in Yasuigawa, i:2ar the shores of 
Lake Biwa in central Honshu, the main is- 
land of Japan. While in high school he met 
his first American, a missionary with 
whom he studied the Bible. After graduat- 
ing from Doshisha University, he ventured 
as a missionary to China, where in 1920 he 
founded Chungren School, a school in Beij- 
ing for poor Chinese and Korean girls. 

In 1924 he enrolled in Oberlin’s Gradu- 
ate School of Theology. After completing 
his divinity degree he returned to China 
and continued his work in Beijing until 
1946, when the defeat of the Japanese 
forces in China forced his return to Japan. 

He arrived in Japan that year with little 
more than a backpack and inspiration 
from John Frederick Oberlin and the 
namesake Oberlin College. Shimizu set 
about establishing his educational com- 
plex, initially a girl’s school, in an area 
southwest of Tokyo that had been the loca- 
tion of a number of former Japanese mili- 
tary bases and in 1946 was the site of con- 
siderable numbers of occupation forces. 
He relied heavily on the resources of the 
abandoned military installations and on 
the talents of dependents connected with 
the U.S. occupation forces in Japan. He 
added a junior high school in 1947 and a 
junior college in 1949; by 1951 all of these 
divisions were coeducational, and by 1966 
there was also a full-fledged college. He 
named the complex Obiron (beautiful 
cherry forest)—his Japanese equivalent 
for Oberlin and a reference to the school’s 
site, which is surrounded by cherry trees. 


of the Division of Fine Arts at Maryville Coll., she 
held degrees from Wooster Coll. and U. Roches- 
ter and had studied at the American Conserva- 
tory, the Juilliard Sch., and the Royal Academy 
in London. Survivors include three nieces, four 
nephews, and three grandnephews. 


Sydney Nettleton Fisher, Dec. 10, 1987, in 
Worthington, Ohio. Born Aug. 8, 1906, in War- 
saw, N.Y., he received the A.M. degree from 
Oberlin in 1932 and the Ph.D. degree from U. 
Illinois in 1935. He was professor emeritus of his- 
tory at Ohio State U., where he had coordinated 
the Graduate Inst. for World Affairs and contin- 
ued to assist doctoral candidates after his retire- 
ment. He and his wife, the former Elizabeth Sci- 
pio, who survives him, had four children. 


Feena Marie Adolfine Lehti, Nov. 22, 1987, in 
Elyria, Ohio, after a long illness. Born Nov. 3, 
1904, in Leadville, Colo., she received the M.N. 
degree (1938) and the PH.N certificate (1940) 
from Western Reserve U. (now Case—Western 
Reserve U.) and, later, the master’s degree in 
mental-health nursing from U. Pittsburgh. She 


Yasuzo Shimizu 


After President Carr visited him in Ja- 
pan, Shimizu in 1968 was invited to 
Oberlin, where the College conferred upon 
him the honorary doctor of divinity de- 
gree; in 1975 Doshisha University did the 
same. 

In 1982, after many years of contact, 
Oberlin College and Obirin College formal- 
ized relations by establishing an educa- 
tional exchange through the Oberlin 
Shansi Memorial Association. Each year 
two Oberlin College representatives teach 
English in the freshman English intensive 
program at Obiron College. During August 
two groups of students, one from Obiron 
High School and one from Obiron College, 
visit Oberlin for a program in American 
culture and English.—Carl Jacobson, Ex- 
ecutive Director, Shansi Association. 
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retired from her nursing career in 1969 as nurse 
supervisor of Health Hill Hospital for Children, 
Cleveland. Surviving are three sisters. 


James Richard Rood, May 4, 1986. He was 
born Mar. 31, 1906, in Tea Rose, Ill. A retired 
circuit judge in the 42nd Judicial District of Mich- 
igan, he earned the B.A.degree from U. Michi- 
gan and the J.D. degree from U. Michigan Law 
Sch. He was married to the former Helen Collins; 
they had two children. 


Eleanor Ayres Temple, Nov. 1, 1987, in Penn 
Yan, N.Y., where she was born July 14, 1906. Sur- 
vivors include her second husband, Benjamin 
Howard Temple, whom she married in 1963. 


Frances Jean Lausche Urankar, Oct. 18, 
1987, in Port Charlotte, Fla., of pulmonary fail- 
ure. She was born Oct. 3, 1905, in Cleveland. In 
1930 she married August Uranker, who pre- 
ceded her in death. They had three daughters. 


1929 


Daniel Musselman Goeltz, July 5, 1987, in 
Sayre, Pa., at age 83. He was born in Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. When he retired in 1966 as manager 
of the Beneficial Finance Co., in Sayre, he had 
been associated with the company for 45 years. 
Surviving are his wife, Jessie; a brother; and sev- 
eral nieces and nephews. 


Mary Elizabeth Smutz, Feb. 1, 1987, in Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. Born July 24, 1907, in Connells- 
ville, Pa., she received the A.M. degree in 1939 
from Columbia U. She was a retired professor of 
art at Western Michigan U. 


1930 


Elizabeth Maxine Houghton Beckley, Jan. 
23, 1988, in Cooperstown, N.J. Born June 19, 
1909, in Oberlin, she retired in 1974 as a pediat- 
ric social worker at Mary Imogene Bassett Hos- 
pital, Cooperstown, N.J. She is survived by her 
husband, Stewart T. Beckley; two daughters; 
and a sister. 


1931 


William Joseph Kelso, Dec. 30, 1987, at home 
in Grants Pass, Oreg., after a difficult battle with 
cancer. Born May 27, 1909, he was an account- 
ant at Crownite Corp. and subsequently office 
manager at Imported Fine Products, both firms 
in southern California. In 1974 he and his wife, 
Elsa, who preceded him in death in 1986, moved 
to Grants Pass. Their son, David, survives. 


Robert Davison Reed, Feb. 23, 1987, in Ven- 
ice, Fla. Born Apr. 29, 1909, in Rocky River, 
Ohio, he earned the M.A.I. degree from 
Swarthmore Coll. in 1946. He retired in 1971 as 
president of Reed’s Inc., an insurance and real- 
estate appraisal business. Survivors include his 
wife, the former Mary Jordan '31, and a daugh- 
ter. 


Margaret “Peggy” Brainerd Rolph, Jan. 24, 
1988, in Berkeley, Calif. She is survived by her 
husband, Earl R. Rolph; a son; two grandsons; 
and her sister. 


Archibald Stewart Ross, Oct. 20, 1987, in 
Montreal, Canada. Born Oct. 8, 1901, in Nairn, 
Ontario, he received the B.A. degree from West- 
ern Ontario U. in 1930, the A.M. degree from 
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MEMORIAL MINUTES 


John Daniel Baum 
by Edward Wong 


On November 17, 1987, John Daniel Baum, a 
good and gentle man, left us. We lost a good 
friend, and we wish that there could be more 
time to learn from him. 

Born July 31, 1918, in Pittsburgh, Pennsylva- 
nia, he was a creative mathematician with broad 
interests, a dedicated teacher with innovative 
ideas, and an unassuming man with many tal- 
ents and exquisite tastes. He received all three of 
his degrees, the B.A., M.A., and Ph.D., from Yale 
University and he was elected to membership in 
the honorary societies Phi Beta Kappa and 
Sigma Xi. He was also a member of the Ameri- 
can Mathematical Society, the Mathematical As- 
sociation of America, the Mathematical Associa- 
tion of the United Kingdom, the London 
Mathematical Society, and the Australian Mathe- 
matical Society. He came to Oberlin as instructor 
of mathematics in 1953 and chose early retire- 
ment as professor 30 years later. 

John’s primary interest and research in mathe- 
matics was in topology—topological dynamics 
to be more precise. He published several impor- 
tant and influential papers on the subject in Pro- 
ceedings of the American Mathematical Society, 
Transactions of the American Mathematical Soci- 
ety, and Pacific Journal of Mathematics.His 
book, Elements of Point Set Topology, was pub- 
lished by Prentice Hall in 1964. Beginning in that 
year, he expanded his area of investigation in 
mathematics to include the foundations of math- 
ematics, and he published papers on set theory, 
structure of the real number system, and logic. 
His work was highly regarded by his fellow to- 
pologists. Each of his papers reflected his philos- 
ophy and way of life: precise, thorough, well 
planned, and well organized. 

The rather unusual way in which John pre- 
pared for his courses was well known to every- 
one in the Mathematics Department. Who in the 
world would and could be well enough orga- 
nized to work out the solution to each problem 
for an entire semester’s assignments in all 
courses even before the semester started? Who 
in the world would and could make the effort to 
know each student's name in his or her class by 
the second meeting? John Baum did it for every 
course he taught. Each of his lectures was all 
business—with no salesmanship or waste or un- 
neccessary words—but not without humor. 
Graduates have often commented that they did 
not realize until later how much and how well 
they had learned from him. 

The teaching of topology and number theory 
was his responsibility for many years. He taught 
various courses at all levels and played a large 
role in innovative teaching methods, experi- 
menting in 1958 with self-teaching methods in 
mathematics, taking charge in the early 1970s of 
the self-paced Keller Plan for teaching calculus, 
and participating in the School Mathematics 
Study Group and Advanced Placement Program 
of the College Board. Our graduates’ success 1n 
research and teaching can be traced back to the 
motivating influence of our departmental hon- 
ors program, of which John was in charge for 
many years. He contributed to the department 
in many ways. How often we heard the words 
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John Baum 


“go to ask John.” Always, he would give you a 
satisfactory answer with a smile. 

Everyone who knew John learned something 
from him. How could one not learn from the 
soft-spoken expert and connoisseur of literature, 
music, art, history, philately, culinary arts, enol- 
ogy, and more? And no one could make you feel 
more welcome and more comfortable in their 
home than John and his gracious and equally 
talented wife, Marian. For many years they 
hosted a dinner party honoring the outside ex- 
aminer of our honors program, a high point of 
the department’s annual social activities. We all 
miss that very much. 

We will always remember John Baum with 
love and admiration. But most of all, we surely 
miss him. 

Edward Wong is professor of mathematics. 
This memorial minute was adopted by the Gen- 
eral Faculty of Oberlin College March 15, 1988. 


David Earl Moyer 
by Richard M. Murphy 


David Earl Moyer, professor emeritus of piano- 
forte, died September 8, 1987, in Sudbury, Mas- 
sachusetts, at age 92. Throughout his retire- 
ment, which began in 1960, he continued to 
practice and play the piano four to five hours a 
day until two months before his death, accord- 
ing to his son, William '52. This comes as no sur- 
prise to those of us who recall his last appear- 
ance in Oberlin before retirement: it included a 
stunning performance of the Etudes of Claude 
Debussy. We are indebted to William Moyer for 
much of the information that follows. 

David Moyer’s early life embodied many of 
those fabulous events depicted by German writ- 
ers in their romantic portrayals of the lives of 
musicians and artists. Born April 29, 1895, in 
Philadelphia, he was a child prodigy: at the age 
of six he was discovered by an extraordinary 
lady named Mary Walsh, who came to Philadel- 
phia from Lima, Ohio. With his parent’s consent, 
David became her protege, and she instructed 
him in piano for three years, along with two Irish 


orphan boys from Brooklyn whom she taught 
violin and cello and later adopted. 

When David was 10, Mrs. Walsh took this trio 
on a one-year train tour of the United States, 
playing trio recitals and making frequent ap- 
pearances on the Keith vaudeville circuit. The 
following year, 1906, she took the trio to Ger- 
many, where their names were changed: they 
became Madame Berlino and the Berlino Trio. 
They toured Germany successfully and, what is 
more important, Madame Berlino arranged an 
outstanding musical education for her proteges. 
David studied with three titan pianists: Alberto 
Jonas from 1906 to 1911, Ernst von Dohnanyi 
from 1911 to 1913 (while a student in the Hochs- 
chule fur Musik in Berlin), and Ferrucio Busoni in 
1913-14. He also completed a successful tour of 
Europe as soloist during this period. World War I 
crushed these idyllic beginnings: he was forced 
to return to the United States in 1914, concert- 
ized and taught privately until 1917, was 
drafted, and returned to Europe via the trenches 
of France, where he remained for the duration 
of the war. 

In 1919 he was appointed head of the piano 
department at Bucknell University, a position he 
held until 1925. While at Bucknell, he married 
one of his students, Jessie L. Cooper, remem- 
bered with deep affection by many of us. In 1925 
he received his appointment to Oberlin, where 
he remained until retirement. He performed fre- 
quently during his early years in Oberlin, and 
there are many glowing accounts of his fine mu- 
sicianship and brilliant virtuosity. 

My last meeting with David occurred two 
years ago at an Oberlin reception in his honor. 
His memory had dimmed somewhat, but his 
youthful enthusiasm, his vibrancy, and his elfin 
grin remained intact. He confided that, of all his 
Oberlin activities and accomplishments, he was 
proudest of the thousand students he had taught, 
many of whom became highly successful pian- 
ists and teachers. Perhaps, as his son suggests, he 
was paying homage to Mary Walsh and the 
Berlini Trio and the wondrous educational op- 
portunities they afforded him. 

Richard M. Murphy is emeritus professor of 
music history. This memorial minute was 
adopted by the General Faculty of Oberlin Col- 
lege December 15, 1987. 
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Oberlin, and the Ph.D. degree from McGill U., in 
Montreal, in 1937. He was associate professor of 
chemistry at McGill U. for many years. 


Helen Agnes Kilgore Smith, Nov. 28, 1987, in 
Scotch Plains, N.J., of malignant lymphoma. 
Born in Holloway, Ohio, she was 78 years old at 
the time of her death. Before marrying Wade S. 
Smith 33, she taught piano privately and was 
school music supervisor in Ashland, Oreg., and 
Lorain, Ohio, public schools. She is survived by 
her husband; two sons, Wade K. '59, and Guy J. 
65; a sister; and four grandchildren, including 
Deborah A. Smith ‘89. 


Henry Burton Snyder, Jr., Nov. 1, 1987, in 
Wayne, Pa., after a brief illness. Born Dec. 22, 
1910, in Saltville, Va., he received a master’s de- 
gree in civil engineering from Virginia Polytech- 
nic Inst. and State U. He worked at the Wallace 
Tiernan Co. for 45 years before retiring in 1976. 
Survivors include his wife, the former Catherine 
Turner, and a son. 


1932 


Frederic George Ebinger, Oct. 8, 1987, in 
Oak Park, Ill., where he was born Oct. 21, 1910. 
Survivors include a sister, Lois Ebinger ‘36. 


Margaret Westgate Matlack Kiesel, Dec. 19, 
1987, in Grinell, lowa. Born July 4, 1908, in St. 
Louis, Mo., she received the A.B. degree from 
Grinnell Coll. in 1930 and the A.M. degree from 
Oberlin. She was a teacher, free-lance writer, 
and historian. Her husband, Paul Ferdinand 
Kiesel, whom she married in 1945, died in 1979. 
Surviving are four sisters, four nieces, two neph- 
ews, four grandnieces, and a grandnephew. 


Catharine Maria Brown Nofzinger, Oct. 18, 
1987, in Livingston, Tex. She was married to the 
late Earl E. Nofzinger and is survived by a 
daughter and two grandchildren. 


George Donald Smith, June 13, 1987, in Ban- 
don, Oreg. Born Aug. 14, 1910, in Suffield, 
Conn., he received the B.A. degree from Colby 
Coll. in 1932 and went on to earn a bachelor’s 
degree in library science from Columbia U. and 
the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees in library science at 
U. Chicago. After 30 years as director of libraries 
at Washington State U., he retired in 1976. Survi- 
vors include his wife, Roberta. 


1934 


Charles Jules Krister, Dec. 7, 1987, in 
Wilmington, Del., after suffering a stroke Nov. 
12. Born in Cleveland Nov. 7, 1912, he received 
a master’s degree in chemistry from U. Wiscon- 
sin. He was an executive at E.I. DuPont De Ne- 
mours, in Wilmington, Del., joining the company 
as a chemist and retiring as manager of the bio- 
chemical technical development department’s 
product registration section. He leaves his wife, 
the former Mary Margaret Gebert; his daughter, 
Katherine Krister ’67; a sister; and three step- 
grandchildren. 


Madeleine Eddy Ream, Nov. 15, 1987, in Ak- 
ron. Born in North Attleboro, Mass., she re- 


ceived the B.S. degree from Simmons Coll, the 
B.A. degree from Akron U., and the M.A. degree 
from Oberlin. She married William J. Ream, who 
preceded her in death, and is survived by a 
daughter and a grandson. | 
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1935 


Alice Allen Fehlhaber, Oct. 3, 1987, in Provi- 
dence, R.I., after a brief illness. She retired as 
field director at the Center for Survey Research 
at U. Massachusetts, Boston. Surviving are a son, 
a sister, and four grandchildren. 


1937 


Robert Edgar Medlar, Sept. 13, 1987, in Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Born July 30, 1916, in Boston, 
Mass., he received the M.D. degree from U. 
Michigan in 1941. He was married to the former 
Alice Louise Haas, who survives. They lived for 
many years in Jackson, Mich., where he was a 
surgeon. 


1938 


Charlotte Fairbank Mason, Nov. 10, 1987, in 
Stamford, Conn. Born in St. Louis, she was 70 
years old at the time of her death. She received 
the B.A. degree from Washington U., St. Louis. 
Surviving are a daughter, three sons, and a sister. 


Vida Jane Shiffrer, Dec. 8, 1987, in Cleveland, 
of cancer. Born Aug 13, 1916, in Cleveland, she 
received the J.D. degree from Cleveland—Mar- 
shall Law Sch. in 1963. She was a partner in the 
law firm of Conway and Hribar until her retire- 
ment in 1978 and then a consultant with Con- 
way, Barclay, Deyo and Kurant Co. of Cleveland 
until her death. 


Elizabeth Ann Thomas Spencer-Green, July 
28, 1987, in Lebanon, N.H., after a brief illness. 
She was born Sept. 4, 1915, in Lima, Ohio. She 
was preceded in death by her husband, Ormond 
G. Spencer-Green. Survivors include a daughter, 
Heather Creighton '66; a son, George ‘69; three 
granddaughters; and a cousin, John R. Thomas 
2. 


1939 


James Robert Jenson, Dec. 21, 1987, in Cleve- 
land, after a long illness. Born Oct. 31, 1916, in 
Canton, Ohio, he received the LL.B. degree from 
Western Reserve U. (now Case—Western Reserve 
U.) in 1942. He was municipal court judge for 
Avon Lake, Ohio, since its municipal court was 
formed in 1958 and continued to be re-elected 
until he retired in 1987 for health reasons. He 
was married to the former Shirley Erickson, who 
preceded him in death; they had five children. 


Elsa Lois Gelman Rosoff, Nov. 5, 1987, in Bos- 
ton, after a long illness. Born June 18, 1916, in 
Plattsburgh, N.Y., she retired as vice president 
and bookkeeper of Merkel and Gelman, a family 
business in Glen Falls, N.Y., where she lived. She 
was a well-known harpist in the Glen Falls area. 
Survivors include her husband, Sidney B. Rosoff; 
a daughter; two sons; and four grandchildren. 


1940 


Robert Wallace Boose, May 10, 1987, in Wa- 
terloo, lowa. He was born Jan. 26, 1916, in Hud- 
son, Ohio. Survivors include a sister. 


1946 


Janet Louise Ellis, Aug. 25, 1987, in Beaufort, 
S.C. Born July 13, 1924, in Washington, D.C., she 
received the M.S. degree from Syracuse U. in 
1950 and the M.L.S. degree from the State U. of 


New York, Geneseo, in 1971. She was librarian at 
the Marine Corps Air Station, Beaufort. Survi- 
vors include a brother. 


Roberta Sue Wagner Shor, Oct. 25, in Knox- 
ville, Tenn., following a massive stroke. Born 
Sept. 8, 1922, in Kirksville, Mo., she received the 
A.B. and B.S. degrees from Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers Coll. and the A.M. degree from 
Oberlin. She retired as a chemist at the Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory, Oak Ridge, Tenn., in 
1984. She is survived by her husband, Arthur 
Joseph Shor; two sons; a sister-in-law; a nephew; 
two nieces; a grandniece; and a grandnephew. 


1949 


Howard Elson Bigelow, Nov. 21, 1987, in Con- 
way, Mass. Born June 28, 1923, in Greenfield, 
Mass., he received the A.M. degree from Oberlin 
in 1951 and the Ph.D. degree from U. Michigan 
in 1956. He was a botany professor at U. Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst, for 27 years before retiring in 
1983. He leaves his wife, the former Margaret E. 
Barr, and a sister. 


Robert Delmar Palmer, Oct. 5, 1987, in San 
Francisco. Born Feb. 20, 1928, he received the 
M.D. degree in 1953 from Western Reserve U. 
(now Case—Western Reserve U.). He had a pri- 
vate practice in San Francisco for many years 
and was staff physician of the Bell Telephone 
System there. 


1953 


Herbert Leslie White, Jr., Nov. 13, 1987, at 
home in Oak Park, Ill. He was born Feb. 1, 1929, 
in Auburn, Maine. Survivors include his wife, 
Jane, and a daughter. 


1954 


George Edward Mellor, Nov. 21, 1987, at 
home in Onset, Mass. Born in Bronxeville, N.Y., 
he was 59 years old at the time of his death. He 
received the M.EA. degree from Temple U. in 
1965 and for the past 20 years had been a profes- 
sor of art at Southeastern Massachusetts U. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, Marcia; a son; a daugh- 
ter; three stepsons; a brother; three nieces; and a 
nephew. 


Nansie Sue Sharpless, Oct. 9, 1987, in New 
York City, of cancer. Born Oct. 11, 1932, she re- 
ceived the M.S. degree (1956) and the Ph.D. de- 
gree (1970) from Wayne State U. She completed 
postdoctoral training at the Mayo Clinic and 
Mayo Foundation and in 1975 joined the faculty 
at the Albert Einstein Coll. of Medicine. She is 
survived by her father and by two brothers, in- 
cluding John '67. 


1957 


Lawrence Sigman, Dec. 1, 1987, at home in 
Great Neck, N.Y., of cancer. He was born Dec. 
22, 1935, in Brooklyn. In addition to teaching in 
the New York City school system, he established 
with his wife, Jacqueline, Theatrevisions, a com- 
munity theater that produced staged readings of 
works by new playwrights. He leaves his wife, 
parents, and brother, David S. ‘60. 


1958 


Janice Heston McPherson Fisch, Dec. 16, 
1987, in Columbia, Mo., of complications arising 
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during surgery for pancreatic cancer. Born in 
Cleveland May 8, 1936, she received the M.S.W. 
degree from Smith Coll. in 1960. She was a social 
worker and, from 1974 to 1980, an elected mem- 
ber of the Columbia Board of Education. Survi- 
vors include her husband, William Bales Fisch; 
two children; her father; and two sisters. 


1959 


Merrill Ketchman Lemmon, Jr., July 16, 
1987, in New York City. Born in Bristol, Va., he 
was 49 years old. A professional singer, he per- 
formed with the Schola Cantorum, the Whitlow 
Singers, the Robert Shaw Choral, and the New 
York City Opera Co. For the past five years he 
had been in charge of the wardrobe department 
of the soap opera “As the World Turns.” His par- 
ents and a brother survive. 


1960 


John Edward Clarke, Dec. 18, 1987, in Den- 
ver, Colo. He was born Dec. 13, 1937, in Vancou- 
ver, British Columbia. At the time of his death he 
was managing vice president of Korn/Ferry In- 
ternational’s Denver office. Surviving are his 
wife, the former Joanne Saltsman ’58; their three 
children; his parents; and his sister. 


Ross Carl Reimueller, Aug. 12, 1987, in Los 
Angeles, of widespread sarcoma. He was born 
Nov. 16, 1937, in Dayton, Ohio. A conductor and 
music administrator, he received the Mus.M. de- 
gree from the New England Conservatory in 
1962. In 1970 he became a conductor at the New 
York City Opera; in 1979 he became an adminis- 
trator for the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. His mother survives. 


1965 


Donald Stuart Rubin, Sept. 3, 1987, in Vancou- 
ver, British Columbia. Born Sept. 15, 1943, in 
Boston, he received the Ph.D. degree from U. 
Toronto. He was professor of English at McGill 
U., in Montreal, for 10 years and later, after mov- 
ing to Vancouver, taught at U. British Columbia 
and at Simon Fraser U. He leaves his parents and 
two sisters. 


Daniel Duvall Stevens, Jr., Sept. 2, 1986, in 
Charleston, S.C. Born Sept. 30, 1943, in Balti- 
more, he received the A.B. degree from New 
York U. in 1966 and the M.M. degree from U. 
Wisconsin in 1968. He was a partner with 
Stephen Duvall Associates, Charleston. 


1970 


Catherine J. Blank, July 12, 1987, in Brighton, 
Mass., after a long illness. She was 39 years old. 
A free-lance architectural draftsman and illustra- 
tor, she graduated from New York Technical 
Coll. and in 1982 received a master’s degree 
from U. Massachusetts. Surviving are her par- 
ents; a brother, Paul '72; and a sister. 


1971 


Michael David Reed, July 22, 1987, in Ham- 
burg, Pa. He was born June 19, 1949, in West 
Reading, Pa. He had worked as an organist and 
choirmaster, most recently in New York City. 
Survivors include his mother. 


1972 


Francis “Frank” Arthur DeCato, Oct. 21, 
1987, in Minneapolis, Minn., following a brief 


and sudden illness. He was born July 23, 1950, in 
Lebanon, N.H. After receiving the M.A. degree 
in art history from Johns Hopkins U., he worked 
at the Baltimore Museum of Art, the Minneapolis 
Inst. of Arts, and, most recently, the Walker Art 
Center. His wife, the former Carrie Clark ’72; his 
parents; two sisters; a brother; and nieces and 
nephews survive. 


1974 


Mark S. Sperling, Sept. 24, 1987, at home in 
Sarasota, Fla. Born in Paris, Ill., he was 35 at the 
time of his death. He was a woodworker, carpen- 
ter, and artist. Survivors include his daughter, his 
parents, a brother, three sisters, and a step- 
daughter. 


1976 
Lawrence Phillip Thorell, Aug. 18, 1987. 


1982 


Jeffrey William Peddycord, Oct. 30, 1987, in 
Winston-Salem, N.C., where he was born June 
26, 1960. He was an organist. Surviving are his 
parents and a brother. 


1985 


Sherry P. Shipe, Jan. 14, 1988, in Hardy 
County, W.Va., in an auto accident. She was born 
Dec. 22, 1962, in Baltimore. A residence coordi- 
nator in Talcott Hall during 1984-85, she had 
been accepted to the U. West Virginia Law Sch. 
shortly before her death. She worked for Auto- 
motive Industries in Strasburg, Va. Surviving are 
five sisters. 


BOOKS 


A Mind of Her Own: The Life of Karen Hor- 
ney by Susan Quinn ’62. Summit Books 
This is the first full-scale biography of Karen Hor- 
ney, the psychoanalyst who boldly challenged 
Freud’s view of women. Drawing on Horney’s 
unpublished diaries among other sources, Quinn 
traces Horney’s life from birth (in Hamburg in 
1885) to death (in New York in 1952), offering an 
acute portrait of a supremely independent- 
minded woman—one of the first female medical 
students in Germany and one of the first in 
Berlin to undergo Freud’s new treatment. 
“Karen Horney was simply incapable,” writes 
Quinn in her preface, “of accepting someone 
else’s version of reality until she had measured it 
against her own experience, what she called in 
an early diary ‘the delicate vibrations of my 
soul.’”” Such convictions led Horney to write her 
books disputing Freudian orthodoxy; these writ- 
ings became the focus of a battle that divided the 
New York Psychoanalytic Institute, resulting In 
Horney’s exclusion from it in 1941. . 

“This is an invaluable book,” says Carol Gilli- 
gan, “exquisitely written and capturing with a 
photographic intensity Horney’s personal and 
professional struggles.” Placing Horney’s life and 
writings in their historical context, Gilligan adds, 
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the story Quinn tells “becomes even more com- 
pelling and chilling from a contemporary stand- 
point.” Leon Edel calls A Mind of Her Own “a 
landmark book.” 

Quinn has written for periodicals including the 
New York Times Magazine and the Atlantic 


Monthly and is the author of a book on theater. 
She has lectured on Karen Horney at the Boston 
Psychoanalytic Society. 


The Judicial Power of the United States: 
The Eleventh Amendment in American 
History by John V. Orth ’69. Oxford U. 
Press. “The judicial power of the United States,” 
according to the Eleventh Amendment, “shall 
not be construed to extend to any suit in law or 
equity, commenced or prosecuted against one of 
the United States by citizens of another state, or 
by citizens or subjects of any foreign state.” The 
interpretation of these seemingly simple words 
has troubled the Supreme Court at crucial peri- 
ods in American history and continues to excite 
debate today.The principal historical cases of the 
Eleventh Amendment surrounded the repudia- 
tion of Southern state bonds a century ago. By 
reconstructing this little-known history, Orth 
provides insight into an obscure part of the Con- 
stitution. “I would not have thought it possible 
for anyone to write a lively and fascinating his- 
tory of the Eleventh Amendment,” says Stanley 
N. Katz, president of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, “but John Orth has done the 
trick. This is a readable and important contribu- 
tion to the bicentennial consideration of the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” 

Orth is professor of law at U. North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill 
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LETTERS continued 
money, armaments, and soldiers from Hitler 
and Mussolini, and he won. 

Claude Bowers, the American ambassador 
to Spain at that time, said, “The Axis, in prepa- 
ration for the continental struggle, was using 
Spain to see how far it could go with the silent 
acquiescence of the great democracies, and to 
test their spirit, courage, and will to fight in 
defense of their ideals.” But the United States, 
like all the European countries, signed a nonin- 
tervention agreement that included prohibi- 
tion of selling arms to the Loyalist (legal) gov- 
ernment of Spain. So the government was 
overthrown, and thousands of Spanish and for- 
eigners like Paul died. There are many who 
believe that if Hitler had not won that war, he 
might not have had the audacity to start World 
War II. 

In one of his letters to me, Paul wrote, “I 
don’t think the most important job is to raise 
money or men for Spain, but to make the great 
masses of people clear on the subject. People 
must be made to see the difference in what we 
and the fascists have to offer.” 

As Ernest Hemingway wrote about the Loy- 
alists and the International Brigade: “The dead 
do not need to rise. They are a part of the 
earth now and the earth can never be con- 
quered. For the earth endureth forever. It will 
outlive all systems of tyranny. Those who have 


entered it honorably, and no men ever entered 
earth more honorably than those who died in 
Spain, already have achieved immortality.” 
So thanks again, Paul, for your contribution 
and sacrifice for democracy. And please ignore 
Ronald Reagan’s statement that the Abraham 
Lincoln Brigade “were, in the opinion of most 
Americans, fighting on the wrong side.” You 
fought on the right side, and we will always 
remember, respect, and love you. 
Betty Levin Pollack °37 
Mt. Vernon, New York 


Mrs. Pollack is a social worker.—Ed. 


A Crowded Floor? 


Here are two quotations from the fall 1987 is- 
sue: 


The Clark Bandstand is designed to ac- 
commodate musical groups of between 
six and 30 members. (page 3) 


The bandstand is already becoming 
part of the community. .. . Scheduled 
for April or March start-up is a reconsti- 
tuted Oberlin Town Band, expected to 
make frequent use of the new band- 
stand. 

“Thirty or 40 people have joined the 
band from time to time in the past,” says 
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Oberlin Theater Institute 
June 20 - July 30 


for information and applications telephone 216/775-8050 


band director Stephen Johnson III, who 
also directs the Oberlin High School 
band. “But we’ll take 50-70-80—as 
many as we can get.” (page 7) 


Adele Taylor ’34 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Mrs. Taylor seems to be concerned that the 
bandstand might not be able to host the 
Oberlin Town Band if it attracts more than 30 
members. We asked Director Johnson about 
this potential problem. “The bandstand is big- 
ger than it looks,” he says. “With a little crea- 
tive seating, you can get a lot more people on 
ie” 


The Mailing Label Column 


Regarding quaint mailing labels, my son, 

Henry C. Kingdon ’87, would probably rather 

be designated Mr. than Ms., as printed on his 
address label on the winter 1988 issue. 

Henry S. Kingdon ’56 

Pasadena, California 


In response to letters from Phil Steinberg, ’87, 

and Nancy Louise Wolfe and Stephen Zunes, 
both ’79, I can only say: Mellow out! 

J. Curtis Brown, *66 

Akron, Ohio 


June 12 - August 13 


Viola Workshop 
June 12 - June 17 


_ 
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Baroque Performance 


Oberlin Conservatory Institutes 


June 12 - August 13 


for information and applications telephone 216/775-8044 


Festival of Consort Music for Viols 
June 12 - June 19 


Piano Academy for Piano Institute 


Teaching Music to Children 


June 13 - June 17 


Percussion Institute 


Institute 
June 19 - July 10 


High-School Students 
June 26 - July 10 


July 10 - July 17 July 10 - July 16 


ress 


e 


American-Soviet Youth Orchestra FP 


sponsored by Oberlin College, AFS, and the Soviet Ministry of Culture 
August | 


Electronic and Computer 
Music Workshops 
July 10 - July 31 


Vocal Academy for 
High-School Students 
July 24 - July 30 


Stringed Instrument 
Restoration Workshop 
July 25 - August 19 


Vocal Enrichment Institute 
August 7 - August 13 


Public Performances 
Oberlin Repertory Theater Company Ohio Ballet 
With Peter Needham July 21-22 
June 20 - July 30 


The Taming of the Shrew—An Adaptation / Three Penny Opera—In Concert / Zastrozzi 


2 
how 
= 


Twelve unique institutes for performers with a range of experience— 
from beginning to professional, from school-age to adults 


intensive * comprehensive * master classes * coaching * lectures © student and f 
‘ ‘ c 


aculty public performances ¢ resident professional performer-teachers | 
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By the time we called the Alumni Records Of. 
fice to correct Henry C. Kingdon’s title, the 
gremlin'’s act had been undone, and Mr. was 
indicated in all the proper places. On the sub- 
ject of labels, Jennifer Cline, office manager of 
alumni records, says we misquoted her in the 
winter 1988 issue “Letters” section regarding 
married alumnae’s names. Here’s the real 
way they are handled: The Alumni Records 
Office automatically changes to their hus- 
band’s last names the last names of all Oberlin 
alumnae who marry unless the alumnae no- 
tify Alumni Records that they are retaining 
their given names. Ms. Cline follows this pro- 
cedure because most married Oberlin alum- 
nae are still taking the last names of their hus- 
bands, and many marriages are first (and 
often only) brought to that office’s attention 
through newspaper clippings of the wed- 
dings. (Of course, if a clipping says that an 
alumna is retaining her given name, that 
name is retained in the file.)—Ed. 


Montreal is in Quebec 


One of the reasons I've plugged away for years 
as Oberlin’s alumni admissions rep in the Cana- 
dian province of Quebec is to help send bright 
Montrealers to Oberlin and have Americans 
get to know their northern neighbors. Having 
now read, in the winter 1988 issue, that Re- 
becca Orr Scholarship winner Claire Kinsley, 
whom I am proud to have encouraged to at- 
tend Oberlin, comes from Montreal, Ontario, | 
know I've failed. Please take note. (Isn’t On- 
tario in California anyway’). 
Bob Tittler '64 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


In addition to serving as an alumni admis- 
sions rep, Mr. Tittler is professor of history at 
Condordia University in Montreal. Iam sorry 
to have made the error.—Ed. 


Who’s Writing? 
What is the Oberlin Alumni Magazine's policy 
for identifying authors of feature articles, obit- 
uaries, and “Tappan Square Notebook” artic- 
les? Is there any compelling journalistic reason 
for a mix of identified and unidentified pieces? 
My preference, of course, is to know whom I 
read. 
Clayt Miller ’30 
Wilton, New Hampshire 


Feature articles and smaller pieces with clear 
authorship are identified on our pages with 
bylines that usually either follow the title (as 
in most features) or trail the piece (as in 
“Alumni Association News”). Pieces, long or 
short, are not identified when their authorship 
is so shared that saying who wrote them be- 
comes arbitrary or misleading. Thus, short 
obituaries, whose “writers” often are a Mm\x- 
ture of family members, C berlin records, and 
newspaper clippings, are not identified. Net- 
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ther are most “Tappan Square Notebook” en- 
tries—shortened forms, for the most part, of 
press releases issued by the College. Some 
readers may be interested to know that the 
assistant editor is usually responsible for com- 
piling the “Sports,” “Class Notes,” “Losses in 
the Oberlin Family,” and “Books” sections as 
well as various entries in “Tappan Square 
Notebook.” Other standing features are usu- 
ally the responsibility of the editor.—Ed. 


Oberlin References 
Continue to Draw Interest 


“Oberlin in Print” in the summer issue of the 

OAM listed Madeleine L’Engle’s Arm of the 

Starfish. Was | so intrigued with the writing 

style and content of this book that I failed to 
find the Oberlin reference? 

Carol J. Churukian ’56 

Bloomington, Illinois 


Ms. Churukian is organist and choir director 
of St. Matthew’s Episcopal Church. We asked 
Ellen Hertzman ’85, who contributed that 
reference, about it. Here’s her reply.—Ed. 


I blew it. The reference to Oberlin is in Made- 
leine L’Engle’s The Moon by Night (page 204 of 
my paperback version). A new one for you is 
Toni Morrison’s new book, Beloved (page 266). 
And finally, Annie Dillard mentions Oberlin on 
page 209 of her brand new book, An Amert- 
can Childhood. 
Okay, so I work at a bookstore, but you guys 
got me started on this! 
Ellen Hertzman ’85 
Denver, Colorado 


Other readers suggesting Lorain, Ohio, native 
Toni Morrison’s Beloved are Amy Peck ‘84 (a 
free-lance editor) and Professor of Biology Mi- 
chael Zimmerman.—Ed. 


Another book that mentions Oberlin—We Are 
Your Sisters: Black Women in the Nineteenth 
Century, edited by Dorothy Sterling and pub- 
lished by W.W. Norton & Company, N.Y., 
1984—is a collection of excerpts and letters 
about and by black women in the 19th cen- 
tury. The Oberlin College Archives contrib- 
uted several letters, pictures, and such. All the 
Oberlin references are listed in the index. 
Sarah Schenck 88 
Oberlin, Ohio 


You can add /f You Can't Say Something Nice, 

by Calvin Trillin (publisher: Ticknor & Fields, 
New York, 1987). 

Grace Van Tuyl Bentley ‘41 

Cortland, New York 


Mrs. Bentley is co-owner and manager, with 
her husband, F. Russell Bentley '39, of a retail 
hardware store. This contribution was also 
sent in by Emeritus Professor of Physics Ro- 
bert Weinstock.—Ed. 


Please add With Head and Heart by Howard 

Thurman. The book is the autobiography of 

the theologian, author, mystic, and pastor who 

pastored the Oberlin Mt. Zion Baptist Church 
1926-1928. 

Valerie Raines Bell 

Assistant Director of Admissions 

Oberlin College 


(Letters continue on page 48) 


WINTER 
TERM 


January 1989 
WINTER TERM 


is a month of independent 
study or work done by all 
Oberlin students during Janu- 
ary. It gives alumni an opportu- 
nity to offer students real-world 
experience through off-campus 
projects and students an 
opportunity to learn, mature, 
and explore. 


PROJECTS 


in the past have included 
activities such as: participation 
in scientific and academic 
research; internships in busi- 
ness, law firms, hospitals, 
social and governmental agen- 
cies; and individual instruction 
and apprenticeships in the arts. 
NO FINANCIAL REIMBURSE- 
MENT should be required from 
either party. 


STUDENTS 


make arrangements for their 
own room and board during 
Winter Term. However, some 
directors also offer housing for 
the month. Many alumni and 
parents who cannot offer a 
project offer housing. We espe- 
cially need housing offers in 
NEW YORK CITY, BOSTON, 
CHICAGO, and WASHING- 
TON, D.C. Students and hosts 
come to an agreement about 
costs, meals, and 
work-exchange. 


For further information, write to: 


THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
BOSWORTH HALL, 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 

OBERLIN, OHIO 44074 
Or call 216/775-8692 
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Paul Buttenweiser (a Boston psychiatrist) men- 
tions Oberlin on page 123 of his book Their 
Pride and Joy (1987), a novel based on the sad 
story of his sister’s death from anorexia. 
Pricilla Stevenson Hunt ‘51 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Meeting 
Japan 
at Oberlin 


An Institute for High-School 
Sophomores, Juniors, 


and Seniors 
July 23-August 13 


e Learn about the Japan of today. 
e Study the Japan of yesterday. 


e Exchange experiences with Japanese 
students eager to know about 
American history and culture. 


This summer 30 American students 
who have completed ninth grade will 
spend three weeks at Oberlin studying 
Japan intensively and rooming with 90 
students from Obirin Gakuen, 
Oberlin’s sister college near Tokyo. 
Thirty of the Japanese students will be 
from the Japanese college’s high- 
school division. 


Requirements: interest in Japan, excel- 
lent high-school grades, strong recom- 
mendations, and plans to attend col- 
lege. 


Cost: $1250—scholarships available. 


If you’d like to know more about the 
program (which carries three semester- 
hours of Oberlin credit), write to us for 
information. 


MEETING JAPAN AT OBERLIN 
Oberlin Teachers Academy 
Oberlin College 
Cox Administration Building 
Oberlin, OH 44074 


Telephone (216) 775-8170. 
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Photo by John Seyfried 


Mrs. Hunt, daughter of William E. Stevenson, 
eighth president of Oberlin College, is a 
trustee of the College and a community volun- 
teer.—Ed. 


My father’s book, Computer Lib/Dream Ma- 
chines by Ted Nelson, second edition pub- 
lished this year by Microsoft Press, describes a 
winter-term project someone did my freshman 
year called “A Human Video Game.” Unfortu- 
nately, we did not know whose project this 
was, sO we were unable to give credit where 
credit is due. Whose winter-term project was 
it? 

In September I spent a month helping my 
father complete that book, including proof- 
reading, illustration, and layout. Since Novem- 
ber I have worked as a newspaper and adver- 
tising layout artist for Taconic Newspapers in 
Millbrook, New York, publishers of several 
neighborhood newspapers. 

Erik Nelson ’86 
Clinton Corners, New York 


Whose winter-term project was it? Lori 
Gumpf, registrar of Oberlin College, says the 
information is in her office—on one of 400 or 
500 sheets of paper. Can any OAM readers 
help narrow the field—does anyone know 
who might have sponsored the program?— 
Ed: 


I love President Starr’s idea to collect refer- 
ences to Oberlin in print. Like so many Obies, I 
am less and less frequently in the company of 
my school chums. So each time I hear or read 
anything—or see anyone—from Oberlin, | am 
happily and completely reunited in spirit with 
good friends and the fondest memories of 
Oberlin. 

I hope these references will add to the list 
you already have: 

Giddings, Paula. When and Where I Enter: 
The Impact of Black Women on Race and Sex 
in America. New York: Bantam, 1984. Page 22. 

Lerner, Gerda, ed. Black Women in White 
America. New York: Vintage, 1973. Pages 206- 
207. 

Lisa A. Monroe ’82 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Ms. Monroe is assistant editor of Black Church 
Magazine.—Ed. 


Re Oberlin in print: Carter, Hodding. The An- 
gry Scar: The Story of Reconstruction. New 
York: Doubleday & Company, 1959. 

Page 261: “Blanche K. Bruce, the second 
and last Negro United States Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, was a Virginia-born and Missouri-bred 
freedman who was educated at Oberlin Col- 
lege.” 

Page 288: “... Oberlin-educated Albert T. 
Morgan, carpetbagger . . .” 

The late Professor Robert Fletcher held that 
the history of Oberlin Village could not be di- 
vorced from the history of Oberlin College. On 
that thesis, I submit a reference to page 194 as 


well. The item in question concerns a troupe of 

Jubilee Singers from newly created Fisk Uni- 

versity that performed in 1871 “at a religious 
conference at Oberlin, Ohio.” 

Rolland J. Gladieux ’31 

Kenmore, New York 


Mr. Gladieux is a retired coordinator in the 
Kenmore Public Schools.—Ed. 


I would like to draw your attention to an area 
of published material that has not been identi- 
fied by previous correspondents. Oberlin is 
mentioned in a large number of monographs 
on the subject of American history. This is par- 
ticularly true of studies of the progressive era. 
One fine recent example is Robert Crunden’s 
Ministers of Reform. This book discusses the 


YOU HAVE 
THREE 
CHANCES 


to hear 
Oberlin’s 


CONTEMPORARY 
MUSIC ENSEMBLE 
AND WIND ENSEMBLE 
in their 
1988 CONCERT TOUR 


Larry Rachleff, Music Director 


Monday, May 23, 8 p.m. 
Franklin and Marshall College 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
(admission complimentary) 


Tuesday, May 24, 8 p.m. 
Walt Whitman High School 
Huntington Station, New York 
(admission complimentary) 


Wednesday, May 25, 8 p.m. 
Merkin Concert Hall 
at the Abraham Goodman 
Recital Hall 
New York, New York 
(tickets: $10, concert only; 
$15, concert and alumni reception) 
box-office telephone: (212) 362-8719 


The program will include the New York 
premieres of ‘‘SNAP!” by Michael 
Daugherty, assistant professor of 
composition and music theory, and 
“Beyond the Wheel” by Edward Miller, 
professor of composition and music 
theory. Gregory Fulkerson ‘70, associ- 
ate professor of violin, and Peter Ta- 
kacs, professor of pianoforte, will be 
the concerts’ featured guest artists. 
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careers of several Oberlin graduates and the 
role they played in the politics of that time. 
Oberlin is similarly mentioned in several ex- 
cellent books on that era, including the work 
of Matthew Josephson and Richard Hofstader. 

Oberlin is also mentioned by Hofstader in 
another context. In his superb Anti-Intellectu- 
alism in American Life Hofstader devotes con- 
siderable space to the career of Charles G. Fin- 
ney. In fact, he refers to Finney as one of the 
greatest unknown figures in our history. 

On a lighter note, Oberlin is frequently men- 
tioned in the crime novels of Charlotte Mac- 
Leod. | believe that MacLeod is a pseudonym 
and that the author must have an Oberlin con- 
nection because of the many favorable re- 
marks about Oberlin in her books. 

Roger L. Albin '77 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Mr. Albin ts a neurologist at the University of 
Michigan Medical Centers.—Ed. 


Both administration and alumni bemoan the 
fact that Oberlin’s stellar image is a well-kept 
secret beyond Ohio’s state lines. 

Please imagine my utter delight in discover- 
ing, whilst cooling my heels in Boston’s Logan 
Airport with a crossword puzzle book, a defini- 
tion “__—s College, Ohio.” It should be 
of comfort to all of us that along with Sophie's 
Choice the National Observer Book of Cross- 
words has the good sense to include one of this 
country’s most important colleges in its No- 
vember 1987 issue. 

Such significant identification should give 


considerable weight to the list President Starr 
has launched. 

Judith Ewing Kurzban 

Class of 1944 Class Agent 

South Orleans, Massachusetts 


Mrs. Kurzban lectures on music at the Or- 
leans Library on Cape Cod.—Ed. 


Several references to Oberlin are made in Eliz- 
abeth Griffith’s Jn Her Own Right: the Life of 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1984), an analysis of Stan- 
ton’s life and the origins of her beliefs. The 
Oberlin passages include: 

“That same spring an American Anti-Slav- 
ery Convention in Boston closed with an an- 
nouncement that those interested in having a 
women’s rights convention meet in the lobby. 
Nine female abolitionists gathered, among 
them Lucy Stone, a recent graduate of 
Oberlin. . . .” (page 65) 

“In January 1856 another Oberlin graduate 
and the first female minister, Antoinette 
Brown, married Stone’s brother-in-law, Sa- 
muel Blackwell.” (page 91) 

“Mount Holyoke and Elmira College were 
advancing women’s education, and Oberlin 
was graduating men and women.” (page 92) 

Walter K. Bailey ‘19 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


Mr. Bailey, an honorary trustee of the College 
after whom Bailey House residence hall is 
named, is a retired board chairman of the 


Warner & Swasey Company, a firm he joined 
in 1922 as a salesman.—Ed. 


Magdeleine Hours, retired head curator of the 
Museums of France and head of the conserva- 
tion laboratory at the Louvre, includes “us” 
among her reminiscences in her autobiogra- 
phy published in 1987 (Une Vie au Louvre. 
Paris: Robert Laffont, p. 272). The translation is 
mine. 


The pace picked up. Not only the daily 
functions, inherent in the life of the 
[Louvre Conservation] Laboratory, but 
also the courses at the Ecole du Louvre 
and, from time to time, lectures at the 
Art Institute [of Paris] since mastery of 
science and technology was being given 
a new emphasis, an emphasis with 
which we were associated from the be- 
ginning. I should not forget to mention 
that, annually, we had to organize the 
program set up for students from 
Oberlin College who, each year, arrived 
from Ohio with the good weather. . 


Hours also recognizes among her honors in 
an appendix (p. 315) her 1985 honorary de- 
gree from Oberlin. 

Janice Zinser, Chair 
Department of Romance Languages 
Oberlin College 


More recent letters about books that mention 
Oberlin will be included in the summer 1988 
issue.—Ed. 


1988/89 Alumni Tours 


Send coupon to: Midge Wood Brittingham, 
Oberlin Alumni Association, 105 Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, OH 44074. 


Please send information on the following 
Oberlin alumni tours: 


rc 


|| Fabled France October 2-18, 1988 


| 


(J Japan April 1989 
_| Yugoslavia/Bulgaria/Turkey 
Summer 1989 


Name 


Class 


Street 


City 


Cc - 
state es 


Zip 


Spring 194% 
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1988/89 Alumni Tours 


FABLED FRANCE ® October 2-18, 1988 


Led by Emeritus Professor of Art Paul Arnold ‘40 and Sally;¢lagett Arnold ‘41. With an emphasis on 
art, artists, and architecture, the tentative itinerary iNchudes Strasbourg, Colmar, Beaune, Aix-en- 
Provence, Avignon, Montauban, Tours=and) Versailles- Optional three-day extension in Paris includes 
reception with local alumni. First-clasS-hotels, most meals. Cost: $2995 from the East Coast. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND ° December 27, 1988-January 15, 1989 
First-class hotels, comprehensive sightseeing of breathtaking scenery and wildlife. Includes Alice 
Springs, Aryes Rock, Sydney, Melbourne, Auckland, Queenstown, and more. Cost: $3895 from the 


West Coast. 


JAPAN ° April 1989 


Three-week joint trip with the Shansi Association led by Suzanne Gay and James Dobbins, faculty 
members of Oberlin’s East Asian Studies Program. Includes Tokyo, Nikko, Hakone, Kyoto, Nara. the 
Shansi schools, and reception with local alumni. Special events, most meals. Optional extension to 


Hong Kong. Cost: $3895 from the West Coast 


YUGOSLAVIA/BULGARIA/TURKEY * Summer 1989 


Fully escorted program includes Belgrade, Istanbul, Sofia, Plovdiv, Bursa, Kusadasi, Izmir Pergamum 
Ayvalik, and Canakkale. Professor of Anthropology Ron Casson will meet the group in Turkey and 
share his expertise. Cost: $2995 from the East Coast 
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REGIONAL COORDINATORS 


Regional coordinators (formerly called re- 
gional conveners) are responsible for keeping 
Oberlin alumni in touch with the College and 
one another. Please call or write to them for 
information about regional alumni activities. 
Or contact Elizabeth K. Culberson '53, Direc- 
tor of Regional Alumni Activities, Bosworth 
Hall, Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 44074- 
1089. Telephone: (216) 775-8692. 

Albany 

Jean Eisenberg Poppei °68, 412 Main Ave, 
Troy, NY 12180; Telephone: (518) 283-6988— 
home 

Ann Arbor 

Danette DiBiasio Wineberg ‘68, 2506 Kim- 
berly, Ann Arbor, MI 48104; Telephone: (313) 
995-0478—home 

Atlanta 

Peter Sommer '58, 3897 Fairfax Ct., Atlanta, 
GA 30339; Telephone: (404) 763-4452—office; 
(404) 434-7501—home 

Boston 

Fred Cohen '57, 454 Brookline St., Newton, 
MA 02159; Telephone: (617) 969-1860—office; 
(617) 969-1859—home 

Chapel! Hill, Durham, Raleigh 

Bonnie Green Millikan °63, 10713 Winding 
Wood Trail, Raleigh, NC 27612; Telephone: 
(919) 848-9909—home 

Chicago 

Norman Robertson ’81, 551 W. Roscoe, Apt. G, 
Chicago, IL 60657; Telephone: (312) 880- 
1017—home 

Cincinnati 

Marc and Jan Weintraub Krass ’70/'71, 4407 
Chesswick Dr., Cincinnati, OH 45242; Tele- 
phone: (513) 984-8178—home 

Cieveland 

Jane Edwards Harley '38, 15657 Wyatt Rd., E. 
Cleveland, OH 44122; Telephone: (216) 932- 
0011—home; Elizabeth Langvand Spelman 
36, 6903 Brookside Rd., Independence, OH 
44131; Telephone: (216) 524-6858—home 
Columbus 

John and Mary Sawyer Picken ’56/’56, 90 Col- 
burn Ct., Worthington, OH 43085; Telephone: 
(614) 889-4694—Mary’s office 

Dallas 

Ralph Perry-Miller 79, 4800 West Purdue St., 
Dallas, TX 75209 

Dayton 

Chris Derby Saunders ’50, 856 West Whipp 
Rd., Dayton, OH 45459; Telephone: (513) 435- 
3550—home; James Wampler ’61, Dorfmeier, 
Stone & Wampler, 6th Fl., Hulman Bldg., Day- 
ton, OH 45402; Telephone: (513) 224-8100—of- 
fice 


Archives 
Mudd Learning Center 


Denver 

Ellen Orleans ’83, 2310 Walnut St., Boulder, CO 
80302; Telephone: (303) 444-3244—office; 
(303) 449-0548—home 

Houston 

Heidi McClellan Rothschild ’73, 14606 Carols 
Way Dr., Houston, TX 77070; Telephone: (713) 
370-7805—home 

Kansas City 

Beverly Norfleet Brown 54, 10216 Foster St., 
Overland Park, KS 66212; Telephone: (913) 
381-0519—home 

Lorain County 

Eric J. Nilson, Dog House Farm, Sheffield Vil- 
lage, OH 44054; Telephone: (216) 623-3001— 
office; (216) 949-2352—home 

Los Angeles 

Jean Bailey Jerauld’69, 17209 Ave. De La Her- 
radura, Pacific Palisades, CA 90272; Tele- 
phone: (213) 454-8741—home 

Louisville 

Lisa Keener ’80, 202 South Peterson, Louis- 
ville, KY 40206; Telephone: (502) 895-4079— 
home 

Madison 

Clark and Janet Shibley Hyde '69/'69, 710 
Edgewood Ave., Madison, WI 53711; Tele- 
phone: (608) 255-9440—home 

New York 

Andrew Manshel '78, Two Lincoln Square, 
New York, NY 10023; Telephone: (212) 595- 
1997—home 

Philadelphia (West) 

J. Barton Harrison ’51, 1452 County Line Rd., 
Rosemont, PA 19010; Telephone: (215) 525- 
8730—home; Bryce and D.B. Brownell Tem- 
pleton ’53/'53, 213 Hardwicke Ln., Villanova, 
PA 19085; Telephone: (215) 527-3868—home 
Philadelphia (North) 

John D. Pruitt 55, 1151 George Rd., Meadow- 
brook, PA 19046; Telephone: (215) 947-4424— 
home 

Phoenix 

Roy C. McClendon ’50, 2433 East Del Rio Dr., 
Tempe, AZ 85282; Telephone: (602) 243- 
2185—office; (602) 838-5936—home 
Pittsburgh 

Alan J. Steinberg ’81, 355 South Atlantic Ave., 
Apt. #2, Pittsburgh, PA 15224; Telephone: (412) 
362-6455—home 

Portland 

Robert Hopkins ’70, Keane, Harper Pearlman 
& Copeland, 3500 First Interstate Tower, Port- 
land, OR 97201; Telephone: (503) 224-4100— 
office 


Providence 

L. William Cheney ’60, 15 Fairfield Dr., N. 
Kingstown, RI 02852; Telephone: (401) 825- 
2258—office; (401) 844-0181—home 
Rochester 

Nathan Robfogel 56, 5 East Blvd., Rochester, 
NY 14610; Telephone: (716) 232-6500—office; 
Jan Phillips 56, 41 Harper Ave., Pittsford, NY 
14534 

St. Louis 

James K. Cook ’49, 21 Arundel Pl., St. Louis, 
MO 63105; Telephone: (314) 621-2626—office; 
(314) 727-8029—home 

San Diego 

Nancy Plummer Wakely '53, 2328 Geranium 
St., San Diego, CA 92109; Telephone: (619) 
274-6043—home 

San Francisco 

Deborah Horn Roosevelt '69, Five Encina 
Place, Berkeley, CA 94704; Telephone: (415) 
653-2604—home 

Seattle 

Allen Bentley ’67, 4747 132nd Ave., SE, Belle- 
vue, WA 98006; Telephone: (206) 442-1100— 
office 

South Florida 

Barbara Whitman Rostov 61, 12051 SW 69 Pl., 
Miami, FL 33156; Telephone: (305) 661-9438— 
home 

Suncoast 

Richard (Rick) Hallmark 66, 6962 125 Terrace 
North, Largo, FL 33543; Telephone: (813) 576- 
4171—office; (813) 535-9620—home 

Tucson 

R. Alan Peters 79, 1434 E. Hampton St., Tuc- 
son, AZ 85719; Telephone: (602) 621-6188—of- 
fice; (602) 236-4095—home 

Washington, D.C. 

Jeffrey Shannon °76, 4320 Clearbrook Lane, 
Kensington, MD 20895; Telephone: (301) 564- 
0920—home 

West Palm Beach 

Andrew Humes ’69, 323 Victoria Rd., West 
Palm Beach, FL 33401; Telephone: (305) 686- 
5222—office; (305) 832-2039—home 
Westchester Co./ So. Connecticut 

Mike and Lunetta Bennett Knowlton '68/’69, 
22 Ralph Ave., White Plains, NY 10606; Tele- 
phone: (914) 761-5391—home 

Wilmington 

Christine Johnston Dobbs '34, P.O. Box 3511, 
Greenville, DE 19807; Telephone: (302) 658- 
0375—home 


